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Rov ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 
Esq 





General Assembly of the Academicians, JOHN PHILLIP, 
asq., and GEORGE RICHMOND, Esq., were Elected ASSO- 
CIATES of the ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. See. 


‘IX LECTURES OF THE SCIENCE AND 
S ART DEPARTMENT of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 
on EDUCATION, intended to explain the objects of the Depart- 
ment, and of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will be 
delivered inthe New Theatre, on MONDAY Evenings, at Light 
o'Clock. . 

November 16. 

On the Functions of the Department. By HENRY COLE, 

Fsq., C.B., Secretary and General Superintendent. 
November 23. 


On the Gift of the Sheepshanks Gallery in aid of forming a 
National Collection of British Art. By R. REDGRAVE, Esq., 
R.A., Inspector-General for Art. 

November 30. 


On Science Institutions in Connexlon with the} Department. 
By Dr, LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Inspector-General for Science. 
December 7. 
On the Central Training School for; Art. 
BURCHETT, Esq., Mead Master. 
December 14, 
On the Museum of Ornamental Art. 
Esq., Keeper of the Museum. 
December 21. 


On a National Collection of Architectural’ Art. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON, Esy., M.R.I. B.A., Manager of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 

A Registration Fee of One Shilling will give Admission to the 
whole course. Tickets may be obtained at Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall's, 193, Piccadilly. 


XHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR SUB. 
WAYS.—The Metropolitan Board of Works hereby give 
notice, that the EXHIBITION of COMPETITION DESIGNS for 
SUBWAYS, now open at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, will CLOSE on 17th inst. 
Open from 10 to 4. Admission gratis. 
E. H. WOOLRYCH, Clerk of the Board. 
GRA, MITTRA, FUTTEPORE SEEKRI, 
NINEE TAL, &c.—A Series of Photographs of Scenes in 
the Vicinity of the Rebellion, now ON VIEW at HOGARTH’S 
5, HAYMARKET. 
Admittance by Cards of Address. 


R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 


announce that MONT BLANC will open for the Season on 
MONDAY Evening, November 23rd. 


During the recess the room has been completely renovated and 
Tedecorated, and several improvements made, which, it is hoped, 
will tend to the increased comfort of the audience. The route of 
the tour will be as follows:--The Rhine Panorama, between 
Cologne and Heidelberg, will form an Introduction, before the 
actual journey, which will take the travellers through the Bernese 
Oberland, by Zurich, the Rigi, the Lake of Lucerne, the Jungfrau, 
the Great St. Bernard, and Geneva, on to Chamouni. The Ascent 
of Mont Blance will, as before, form the Entr’acte. The second 
part will be entirely devoted to Naples and the adjacent points of 
interest. 


These, painted by MR. WILLIAM BEVERLEY, will comprise a 
General View of Naples from the heights of Pausilipo—the Santa 
Lucia and Hotel de Rome at Naples, looking towards Portici 
—the House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii—the Ruins at Pastum 
the Blue Grotto at Capri—the ascent of Vesuvius; and the 
Eruption of Vesuvius on the 24th of September last, with the lava 
running down to the Atrio dei Cavalli, at which MR. ALBERT 
SMITH was present. MR. SMITH was fortunate enough to 
encounter several old friends on the journey, including the 
Engineer of the Austrian Lloyd's Company at Sorrento, and Baby 
Simmons at Pompeii. 

The representations will take place every evening (except 
Saturday) at eight o’clock, and on Tuesday and Saturday after- 
hoons at Three o’clock. The Kox Office will be open at the 
Egyptian Hall, on and after MONDAY, 16th, where Stalls can be 
secured without any extra charge. 


By RICHARD 


By J. C. ROBINSON, 














ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

A The GRAND BAL MASQUE, which will close M. 

JULLIEN’S Nineteenth Season of Concerts (1857), will take 

place on MONDAY, November 3vth. Applications to be made at 
the Box Office at the Theatre. 


ER MAJSESTY’S THEATRE.— 

M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MDLLE. JETTY TREFFZ. 
Every evening will be produced the New Grand Descriptive 
Composition, by M. LLIEN, entitled the INDIAN QUA 
DRILLE, and GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, 
performed by M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra, assisted by the Drums 
and Fifes of the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and a Grand Chorus, “ Rule Britannia” 
and “ God Save the Queen.” 

Promenade, Is.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.' ‘Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 
and upwards, can be secured at the Box Office at the Theatre, 
bs Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained; at 
row Principal Libraries ; and at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Regent 











0 NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN.— 
wai The Advertiser wishes to obtain an appointment of responsi- 
H ty as SECRE TARY or STEWARD, or in a similar capacity. 
sas possesses active business qualifications, and could render 
oe stance in literary or scientific pursuits. Hecan give satisfac- 

ry references as to capability and integrity, and find security for 


any amount.—. [ Poa 
Bye, Sussex, Address Theta, care of Mr. Dawes, Town Clerk of 


















Tur Principat Portion or THE CrassicaL Liprary OF THE 
Ricut Honovrante anp Ricut Reverenp C. J. Bromricxp, 
D.D., rate Lorp bisnor or Lonpon. 

N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 3, Wellington Strect, Strand, on MONDAY, 

November 3%th, 1837, and Four following Days, at One o’clock 

preesely each day, the Principal Portion of the Classical and 

‘Thedogical LIBRARY of the Right Honourable and Right 

Reverend C. J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London, 

— many Works enriched with his Valuable Manuscript 

ote. 
Ma; be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had ; ifin 
the Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 
OTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Now Ready, 
No. II. for 1857, of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’s GENERAL 

CATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS in most Classes of Literature ; comprising 4000 

Arlices at very Moderate Prices. Price 6d. (postage free.) 

J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 
often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and pyblic characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 
Every description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 

GRAPHY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 

RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 


Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76. Cross Street, Manchester. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, cither at the Head 
é-nee in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 
Country. 








PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
plication. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 
ILICES EXOTIC); or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are most 
lesirable for Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Part III., 10s., beautifully coloured. 


9 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 


from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. Part IV., 6s. 
beautifully coloured. 


3. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., 5s. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 2s. 
OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
NOVEMBER, No. CIV.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

MITTEN, W., and WILSON, W.: ENUMERATION OF 
THE MOSSES COLLECTED IN INDIA. By br. J.D. 
HOOKER and Dr. T. THOMSON. 

FLORULA HONGKONGENSIS; THE FILICES. 
W.J. HOOKER. 

BOLANICAL INFORMATION— 
MR. CHARLES WRIGHT'S CUBA PLANTS. 
ON DRYING PLANTS FOR THE HERBARIUM. 
MISSION OF PROF. DE VRIESE TO DUTCH EAST INDIA. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

MONOGRAPHIE DE LA FAMILLE DES URTICEES. 
Par H. A. WEDDELL. 
MIQUEL’S FLORA VAN NEDERLANDSCH INDIE. 
PLANTS JUNGHUHNIAN 2. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By Sir 








Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 














Now ready, post 8vo, price 2s. 
OPE: his Descent and Family Connexions. 
Facts and Conjectures. By JOSEPH HUNTER, F.8.A. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 








Just published, 8vo, with Arms and Pedigrees, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


N ANALYSIS OF THE DOMESDAY 
BOOK FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK. hy the 

Rev. GEORGE MUNFORD, Vicar of East Winch. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square.’ 


























Now ready, 1 vol. 32mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
LMANACH de GOTHA, 1858; with Por- 


traits of the Princess Royal, the Grand-Duc Nicolas, J. Bu- 
chanan, &c. 


Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 










Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


UMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND, 
Ancient and Modern: the People, Dialect, Superstitions 
and Customs. By J. SULLIVAN. 


London: Whittaker and Co, 










NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a 
Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the MARQUIS 
OF NORMANBY. K.G. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














This day is published, price One Shilling, 


OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT UNMYS- 
TIFIED.—A VINDICATION of Common Sense, Human 
Nature, and Practical Improvement, against the MANIFESTO 
OF CENTRALISM put forth at the Social Science Association, 
1857. By TOULMIN SMITH. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 











Published this day, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
TTALIESIN ; or, the Bards and Druids of 


Britain. A Translation of the Remains of the Earliest 
Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. By 
D. W. NASH, Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 


London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 















BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 
Wiftect.th thousand, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s. 


TARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE UPPER PROVINCES OF INDIA. From Calcutta to 
Hombay, (with Notes on Ceylon,) and an Account of a Journey 
to Madras and the Southern Provinces; with letters written in 
India. By the late REGINALD HEBER, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

“ The letters of Bishop Heber, written during his tour of the 
different provinces of India within the scope of his episcopate, 
disclose an immense amount of observation and profound wisdom ; 
and at this terrible crisis in Indian affairs are well worthy of 
perusal.”"—Daity News, Nov. 9, 1857. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


















This Day, 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HE DANUBE AND THE BLACK SEA: 
Memoir on their Junction by a Railway between Tcher- 
navoda and a free port at Kustendjie: with remarks on the 
navigation of the Danube, the Danubian Provinees, the corn 
trade, the ancient and present commerce of the Euxine; and 
notices of history, antiquities, &c. By THOMAS FORESTER, 

Esq., author of “* Norway in 1848—49,” &c. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 













QUATREFAGES’ NATURALIST’S RAMBLES. 
Just published, in Two Volames post 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


HE RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST on 
the coasts of FRANCE, SPAIN,and SICILY. By A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, Member of the Institute, Professor of Ethnology 
in the Museum of Natural History, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
&e. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by 
E. C. OTTE, Honorary Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of St. Andrews. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects round in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and besutiful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
SCHNORR’S BIBLE PICTURES.—NEW SERIES. 
Now ready, price 15s., imperial 4to, bound in cloth, gilt. 
IBLE PICTURES. A Second Series 
Sixty superb Wooccut Illustrations of the Old 
Testaments. By JULIUS SCHNORR. Printed 
original Wood Blocks, with English Texts. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street 










































































































































PoOFULAk HISTORY of the AQU. 
OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER erect 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOW 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street , Covet G& 
— 
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NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS, 
Now ready, in small post 8vo, printed in large type, on 
good paper, and neatly bound in cloth, price Half-a- 
Crown, 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


To be followed by an original work on ART, by Mr. 
RUSKIN, 





Now Ready. 
1 


CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRIN- 
CESSES IN THE CAUCASUS; including a Seven 
Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the Years 
1854-55. Communicated by Themselves, and Translated 
from the Russian by H. S. EDWARDS, With an 
Authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and 
a Map. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


2 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN INDIA. 
By Lieut. WILLIAM RICE, 25th Bombay N.I. Super 
royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography. 
Price 21s. cloth, 


3. 
ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Esq. A New Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 
price 6s. cloth, Uniform with “Vanity Fair,” &c. 


4. 


ON RELIGION IN COMMON 
LIFE. By WILLIAM ELLIS. Post 8vo, price 
7s. 6d, cloth, 


5, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; especially Tropical. By P. LOVELL PHIL- 
LIPS, M.D. Demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 


6. 
RIVERSTON. By GEORGIANA 


M, CRAIK, 3 vols, 





London: Smirx, EvpEr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia sritannica, 
“The character of this little work, and of the Atlas of plates by 
which it is ac panied, is sufficiently attested by the following 
statement of the learned author of the great work on which it is 
founded, and of which it isan abridgement. It is extracted from 
the preface:—‘ The Publisher of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ 
considering that a re-issue of that work in a cheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 
continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses.” 
The utility of this manual is obvious, and it will afford an agree- 
able companion to many a seaside visitor. The plates, which are 
published in a separate Atlas, are essential to the work, and are 
very accurately diminished from the originals, which portions are 
represented of nearly or quite the life size, and some details 
magnified.” —ATHEN ZUM. 





THE ATLAS. 


Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Parr III., 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a h volume, ining a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey’s “ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








—— 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 


The SECOND DELIVERY of this Work will be ready NEXT WEEK, when it may be obtaing, 
of every Bookseller in Town or Country. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





On Tuesday, December 1, will be published Vol. I. of the Fifth Edition, to be completed in Ten Volumes, post: 8yo, a) 
published every month, price 6s, each Volume, of 7 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Edited and Continued by Proressor H. H. WILSON, F.R.S. 


“The only works to which the Statesman and Philosopher can refer, and will hand down to posterity an imperishij; 
monument of the Historian’s impartiality, sagacity, nd truthfulness, combined with great power of reflection andy. 
biassed judgment,”—ATHENZUM ON MILL anp WILon. 





LONDON: JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET; PIPER, STEPHENSON, AND SPENCE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NORTHERN INDIA. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assist.-Surg., Bengal Army. 
With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by ArrowsmitH. Price 15s, 
“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. Loy 


after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference, on account if 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.” ATHENAUY, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 


In a few days, in Qie volume, crown 8vo, 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 


An Elematary Book. 
By [SAAC TAYLOR. 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 











Recently publishet, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 


HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., DUBLIN. 





Just published, 


RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS ror 1858. 


Adapted to the Use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military, and Naval Professions, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and generally to all Persons of Business. 


Every variety of Size, at prices varying trom Is, to 9s, 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS; and all Booksellers and Stationers, 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


For the Country and Seaside. 








%. 
EXOTIC FERNS. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Eight Plates, 10. [Part III, 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. 220 pp., 5s. 


3. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. Eighty Plates, £3 3s, (Part IV. 6s. 


4. 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


* By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s. [In Preparation, 


GENERA OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates 42s, (In Preparation, 


6. 
PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 


By Professor HARVEY. 300 Plates, £7 10s. [ Subscribing. 


7. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


By PROFESSOR HARVEY, 360 Plates, £717s. 6d. 


8. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s.6d, [Published monthly. 
9. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND, 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 130 Plates, £12 128. 


10, 
FLORA OF TASMANIA. 


By Dr, HOOKER, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, £111,6d, [Part V.on Thursday. 


11. 


FLORA ANTARCTICA. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S, 200 Plates, £10 15s, 


12, 
SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S, Thirty Plates, £3 6, 


13. 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 


By Mrs, HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s. 6¢ 


14, 
BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGI. 


By Dr. BADHAM. Twenty Plates, 21s, 
15, 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S, 1344Plates, £4. [Continued monthly. 


16. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 Plates, £1) 


17. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


By J. CURTIS, F.LS, 770 Plates, £21. 


18. 
HIMALAYA AND THIBET. 


By Dr. THOMSON, F.R.S, Plates and Map, bs. 
19. 


AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By A. R, WALLACE, Plates and Map, 18s, 


20. 
INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 
By G, GARDNER, F,L,S, Plate and Map, 12s, 





21. 
THE AQUARIUM. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


22, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA, 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


23, 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 


By AGNES CATLOW. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


24, 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


25. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


By AGNES CATLOW, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


26. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


28, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By T. MOORE, F.L.S, Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 


29, 
HISTORY OF-BRITISH MOSSES. 


By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


30. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D, Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 
31, 
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REVIEWS. 

The Ethics of Aristotle illustrated with 
Fssays and Notes. By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. I. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

No man has ever exercised so large an 

influence upon thought as Aristotle. Born 

towards the latter end of the fourth century 
before Christ, he lived in the midst of the 
civilization of Athens, while that civilization 
was at its zenith. He listened to the orations 
of Demosthenes, he studied under Plato, he 
founded the Lyceum. But with his death his 
philosophy soon died out among his own 
countrymen. None of his disciples was 
worthy to catch his mantle as it fell. His 
works, incomplete, as it is believed, were soon 
consigned to utter oblivion ,—the resultin some 
measure perhaps of his attachment to the 
persons of Philip and Alexander,—and re- 
mained buried, according to Strabo, for two 
hundred years. And when, on the capture of 

Athens by Sylla, they were brought to 

Rome, all that remained of them was 

so interpolated by scholiasts, that the text 

of scarcely any of his treatises is now 
beyond suspicion. But the seed fell upon 
fertileground. Cicero brought to the study 
of his system the most philosophic mind that 

Rome could boast of; and from that time to 

the present all speculative philosophy has 

been little more than a commentary on 

Aristotle. Of his treatises on . Natural 

History, Cuvier says: —“I cannot read 

them without being ravished with astonish- 

ment. It is almost inconceivable how any 
one man could collect and compare the multi- 
tude of particular facts and aphorisms which 
are stored up in his work, and of which his 
predecessors were quite ignorant. The 

History of Animals is not, properly speaking, 

azoology or a natural history. It is rathera 

kind of general anatomy, in which the author 
treats of the general laws of organization ob- 
servable in. animals, in which he points out 
their resemblances to, and their differences 
from, each other, as shown by a comparison of 
their organs, and in which he lays a solid 
foundation for a great system of classifica- 
tion.” And again :—* What a vast number 
ofexperiments must have been made before 
cae so general and so exact could 

ve been enounced! They imply an almost 

universal examination of all the species. 
Aristotle,even from hisintroduction,enounces 
a zoological classification, which has left 
the ages which have followed little indeed to 
do. His great divisions and subdivisions of 
the animal kingdom are perfectly astonishing 
from their precision, and have almost all held 
their ground notwithstanding the late acqui- 
sitions in science.” 

But it was his ‘Organon’—his instrument 
of philosophy, or logic—which first attracted, 
and has longest retained disciples. It soon 
penetrated the Greek and Latin schools. It 
was read and commented on not only by the 
learned heathen, but even by the Fathers of 
the Church. St. Augustin is believed to have 
been the author of an abridgement of that part 
of it devoted to the doctrine of the ‘Catego- 
ries.’ Boéethius in the sixth century trans- 
lated it. Its Greek commentators were nu- 
merous even after the closing of the Athenian 


f schools by Justinian. East and West alike 


studied it. Venerable Bede in England, and 





Isidore of Seville in Spain, taught it in the 
seventh century; and it was introduced by 
Alcuin, in the eighth, into the schools founded 
by Charlemagne. In the eleventh century the 
‘Organon’ gave rise to the celebrated dis- 
ptte between the nominalists and the realists ; 
ard from the same source sprung the philo- 
sovhy of Abelard. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century the Ethics and Physics were 
brought to light, and from that time forward 
bezan to exercise a paramount authority over 
the philosophy of the age. Then the Church 
tock fright. These works were supposed to 
favour heresy. A legate was sent to visit 
the University of Paris, which was then the 
focts of all strange docrine in the western 
church, and which was especially zealous for 
the Stagyrite. And in the year 1210 all 
Aristotle’s works, with the exception of the 
‘Logic, were condemned to the flames. The 
faithful were not only forbidden to read 
them, but such as had read them were ex- 
horted to forget them as soon as possible. 

We may’fancy the jokes which were let off 
upon the occasion by the undergraduates and 
the ‘ Punch’ of the day ; for a sentence so vio- 
lent and absurd was sure to produce a re- 
action. The thirteenth century was an age 
which hungered and thirsted after knowledge, 
and it would not give up a food so well calcu- 
lated to sustain and strengthen its intellectual 
life. The Church herself soon became aware 
of the mistake she had committed, and per- 
ceived that the connexion between Aristotle 
and heresy was accidental, not essential. The 
prohibition was removed ; the sluice-gate was 
opened ; and Aristotle flowed freely into all 
the channels of knowledge. For nearly four 
centuries his philosophy sufficed to slake the 
thirst of the schools. Albertus Magnus 
lectured on the Physics in the University of 
Paris, and St. Thomas Aquinas explained the 
Ethics. These doctors were followed by 
xrowds of imitators. And, finally, when 
Jrban V. and Cardinal Bessarion had trans- 
hted the Metaphysics, Aristotle became to 
dhilosophy what the Fathers and the Scrip- 
sure itself were to Christianity. To doubt of 
she infallibility of Aristotle was esteemed a 
sort of philosophical heresy. Even the 
Reformation failed to destroy his power. 
Catholics and Protestants alike worked with 
his tools. Melancthon introduced his writings 
into the Lutheran schools, and the society of 
Jesus cultivated them with equal zeal and 
success. Bacon and Locke succeeded in 
heaping obloquy upon Aristotle and the 
syllogism for a time ; but they never could 
root either out of Oxford. We have heard 
Arnold declare that the one thing which 
makes Oxford superior to all other schools 
of learning is her devotion to the Stagyrite. 
In Germany, Kant, and Hegel, and Bardis, 
and in France, M. Cousin and M. Geoffroy de 
St.-Hilaire, have revived his influence. 
Kant declares that subsequent speculations 
and discoveries have neither added anything 
to, nor taken anything from, his Meta- 
physics. Of all that has been said upon the 
philosophy of mind, the germ is to be found 
in Aristotle. 

We naturally feel surprised that one who 
is said by Cuvier to have known all that 
Buffon knew, and something more, and by 
Hegel to have discovered all that can be 


i known of metaphysics, should ever have 
But we | 


fallen into comparative neglect. 
must remember that he was included in the 
obloquy with which his officious commenta- 
tors were justly covered ; that, moreover, his 





writings are shut up ina difficult technical 
language, and that the learned who read 
them have no interest in making known 
the source of their information. Further, 
metaphysics are a science which owes its 
existence so entirely to words, which words 
depend for their meaning so entirely upon 
the intelligence of each individual student, 
that it is extremely difficult to mark the 
positive progress, if any, that has been made, 
A student reads over the pages of Aristotle 
or Dugald Stewart, and thinks he under- 
stands them; but he has not thought out 
their meaning for himself, and they therefore 
have really no meaning for him. He then 
sets himself to think out the same conclusions 
for himself. He clothes them in a new ter- 
minology of his own, and straightway fancies 
that he has made a discovery in metaphysics. 
But when he goes back to Aristotle he finds 
that that indefatigable and subtle reasoner 
has made the same discovery two thousand 
years before ; just as the Cornish miners now 
find the tools of their Punic predecessors in 
veins of ore which have not seen the light 
since the days of Hannibal. 

A thinker who has passed triumphantly 
through so many vicissitudes of fortune is 
not likely ever to succumb to neglect. If 
Aristotle has survived the destruction of the 
schools of Athens, the fall of heathenism, the 
establishment of Christianity, the decline of 
the Roman Empire and of the oid civilization, 
the ravages of the barbarians, the revolutions 
of the Middle Ages, the convulsions, reli- 
gious, philosophical, and political, of the 
sixteenth, the superficial scepticism of the 
eighteenth, and the searching scrutiny of the 
nineteenth centuries, we may fairly conclude 
that his influence is destined to last till man 
ceases to think. He has established his claim 
to immortality. The polished Greek of the 
fourth century before Christ is the master 
upon whose mind are formed those of English 
gentlemen and statesmen of the nineteenth 
century after Christ. All that Bacon and 
Locke have been able to do, is to consign to 
oblivion the mistaken friends who obscured 
his glory. Patroelus dies that Achilles may 
rise from his inactivity. 

But while Germany and France have been 
vying with each other in their efforts to 
extend the knowledge of Aristotle, England, 
where he never was wholly laid aside, has 
hitherto done but little. The present work 
is, we trust, an earnest of better things. 
The first volume, which is all that has yet 
appeared, is a sort of prolegomena to the text 
of the Ethics, which will be illustrated with 
notes, critical and explanatory. It consists 
of six essays, with three appendices. The 
first essay treats of the life and works of 
Aristotle. It is a valuable resumé of the 
opinions and discoveries of Professors Brandis 
and Sprengel. In it the author examines 
with care and sagacity the evidence for and 
against the authenticity of Aristotle’s ethical 
works, particularly the Nichomachean Ethics. 
The conclusion come to is, that Books V. VI. 
and VII. are the work of Eudemus, Aristotle’s 
disciple. 

The second is an able sketch of the history 
of Greek philosophy. Sir Charles Grant 
shows that all who came before Aristotle, 
even Plato himself, were deficient in system ; 
and that Aristotle was, in fact, the first 
framer of a really consistent philosophic 
whole. This essay contains an interesting 
discussion on the sophists, in which the 
views of Mr. Grote are considerably modified, 
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It is indebted for many of its most striking 

ints to Hegel’s ‘ Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy: M. Renouvier’s ‘ Manuel de Phi- 
losophie Ancienne,’ and Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography.’ 

The third essay is,in our opinion, the most 
interesting of any. It consists ofa comparison 
between Plato and Aristotle, the Academy 
and the Lyceum. It is extremely difficult 
to give an idea of a philosophical work by 
extracts ; but the following passage will in- 
terest most persons, catching, as it does, with 
admirable tact, the tendencies of two of the 
greatest minds of antiquity, and illustrating 
the original hostility of the church to the 
Aristotelian ethics :-— 


‘*We have seen already the separation made by 
Aristotle between Ethics and Metaphysics. The 
same of Course holds good of Theology, this being 
with Aristotle but another name for Metaphysics. 
Practital theology was not a conception that 
Aristotle could have admitted. His great diverg- 
ence from Plato on this head may be seen in the 
fact that while Plato speaks of ‘being made like 
to God, through becoming just and holy, with 
theught and consciousness of the same,’ Aris- 
totle, on the contrary, speaks of moral virtue 
as being totally unworthy of the Gods (Zth. x. 
viii. 7). If we compare Plato and Aristotle as 
to the tone in which they write, it will appear 
that Aristotle is on the one hand more human 
than Plato, this he shows in his respect for the 
opinions of the multitude. He will not affirm that 
the dead have no connexion with this life, because 
it would be ‘a hard doctrine and going against 
opinions too much’ (Aiay Gguroy kai raig ddéate 
évayriov. Eth, 1. xi. 1). He is totally opposed to 
anything unnatural in life or institutions. And he 
recognises, with a sort of enthusiasm, the worth of 
moral virtue, without the incessant demand which 
Plato made, that this should be accompanied by 
philosophy. On the other hand, Aristotle is less 
delicate and reverent than Plato in his mode of 
speaking of human happiness, especially as attained 
by the philosopher. In Plato there seems often, if 
not always, present, a sense of the weakness of the 
individual as contrasted with the eternal and the 
divine. If Plato requires philosophy to make 
morality, he also always infuses morality into 
philosophy ; the philosopher in his pictures does 
not triumph over the world, but rather is glad to 
seize on ‘some tradition’ ‘like a stray plank,’ to 
prevent his being lost ; he feels that his philosophy 
on earth is but ‘knowing in part.’ Aristotle, on 
the contrary, rather represents the strength than 
the weakness of human nature. And in his picture 
of the happiness of philosophy we cannot but feel 
that there is over much elation, and something that 
requires toning down. In the manner of the writ- 
ing it is obvious that we miss the art, the grace, 
the rich and delicate imagination of Plato.” 


The fourth essay will be especially valuable 
to the student. Every one who knows any- 
thing of metaphysics knows this,that the great 
difficulty lies in forming accurate conceptions 
of the meaning of the terms employed. A 
mistake in the force of a single word is suffi- 
cient to envelop the author’s whole argument 
in gross darkness. Here, then, are lucidly 
explained, among others, the very difficult 
terms divas and évépyera. We might be 
tempted to translate them “power” and 
“energy ;’ but these English words would 
give no idea whatever of the force of the 
original ; and we are obliged to coin the bar- 
barous terms “ potentiality,” and “actuality.” 

Tn the fifth essay Aristotle’s physical and 
theological theories are discussed—theories 
which cannot even now be said absolutely 
to contradict our more perfect knowledge. 
Truly, the depth of his insight into nature, 
and the sobriety of his speculations fill the 
tind with wonder and admiration. 





The relation which the system of Aristotle 
bears to modern philosophy is considered in 
the sixth essay. The appendices A, B, and 
C, are respectively devoted to the considen- 
tion of his ethical method, of the theory 
of his exoteric and esoteric teaching, :n 
which Sir Charles Grant does not believe, 
and of the relation between ethics and politics 
in his philosophy. 

These prolegomena bring thestudent abreast 
of what is said in speculative Germany abcut 
the grand old Greek philosophy. The autlor 
has performed his task conscientiously and 
like a scholar; and we look forward with 
pleasure to the forthcoming volume of the 
annotated text. 








The Lady of Glynne. By the Author of 
‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ Hurst 
and Blackett. 

THE seed sown by the authoress of ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ seems to be bearing abundant fruit. 
Down the new vista of romance that was 
laid open by the gifted and unfortunate 
Charlotte Bronté, a host of explorers are 
pressing with various degrees of success. 
Never before had such an analysis of feminine 
feeling been offered to the world, and we all 
remember how conventional propriety, and 
even how inexperienced sensitiveness re- 
volted from the disclosures made in those 
memorable scenes. Reserve, however, is not 
virtue, nor decorousness morality, and so 
the book has stood and stands unshaken by 
the assaults of high-toned but formal criti- 
cism. The revelation of female passions was 
novel and even flattering, removed alike from 
the dull iteration of artificial joys and sorrows, 
which made up the staple of old novels, and 
the utterly fanciful and unreal representa- 
tions of a modern heroine, in which male 
authors of the present day have believed 
themselves to be successful. The authoress 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ told usa few unmistakeabl: 
truths in clear, fervid tones, and cleared the 
eyesight and whetted the judgment for 
others of a like tendency. But what has 
this to do with ‘The Lady of Glynne? 
More perhaps than appears at first sight: 
for though no two stories can be more 
opposite in their construction, style, and 
results, yet we are irresistibly reminded of 
the Casterton school girl at almost every page 
of ‘The Lady of Glynne.’ The interest of 
the two works lies mainly in the same 
characteristic — namely, the anatomy of 
girlish and womanly sensations which they 
display under the demonstrative skill of accu- 
rate observers and able artists. In many 
points the present story differs in character 
from that which we cannot help feeling to 
have been its prototype. In personages, in 
plot, in scenery, in entrance and in exit, 
there is scarcely a trace of similarity. 

We are far from imputing any lack of in- 
vention, experience, or observation to the 
author of ‘The Lady of Glynne,’ still less of 
plagiarism of incident or sentiment. Indeed, 
there was never a more original tale; but 
the sources of its interest and its hold upon 
the reader are the same as those of its cele- 
brated predecessors. Those, however, who 
have read ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids,’ 
will be prepared for the enjoyment that 
awaits them in another work by the same 
hand. The story is not only clever but 
good; and we are quite satisfied that these 
charming stories have to be perused and 
admired by a far wider circle than they have 








even yet traversed. What pleases the read 
most is the sincere goodnature of the autho 
Charlotte Bronté was of a sterner moqjj. 
she had a strong tragic element in her power 
of design; but when we read ‘ The Lady of 
Glynne,’ we constantly find our amiable guid, 
relenting and relaxing for the sake of 
benevolence alone. The characters musta) 

will be happy, in spite of sickness, age 

sorrow, or crime. Even the heroine he. 

self, who is described whilst a girl, as rathe 

forcibly and prominently plain, expands aj 
ripens at last into elegance of form aj 

wondrous grace of expression. Jane Ey, 
we cannot help remembering, was always tly 
same unpretending little heroine, but person 
peculiarities are not treated by her as quit 
so great a disadvantage. Without, howere, 
instituting comparisons, it may be said brief, 
that if ‘The Lady of Glynne’ has a fault, i 
is that the characters are too universally st. 
cessful and fortunate, though they are by» 
means unnaturally so. What genius is tp 
some writers—that irresistible faculty of in. 
vention which makes them, from the vey 
force of natural occurrences, and the dram 
of human life, take their characters out inty 
the storms and dark night of their destiny, 
as well as into regions of perpetual sunshin 
—that skill, dexterity, and forethought wil 
almost supply in others. 

The incidents in ‘The Lady of Glynne’ 
have been forecast with manifest considers 
tion, and worked out with tact and discrimi 
nation. Every road converges by natunl 
turns to a pleasing result, and the readers 
mind is left delightfully satisfied. The 
heroine, who, though an angel, is by no mean 
remote from human charms and weaknesses, 
is an admirable study in almost all respects, 
The portions of her history we like least, we 
confess, are the descriptions of her childish 
hours, in thg opening chapters of the book. 
Here the thoughts and reflections of infancy 
appear to be a little forced and precocious; 
but in the description of “Nellie” as girl and 
woman, the graceful marks of truth ani 
benevolence are too obvious to be questioned. 
Not a reader, we think, can fail to be touched 
by the noble self-sacrifice which is mm 
in this heroine’s career, or to be attracted by 
the blessed results of her ministering offices 
To shed happiness around her, to win the 
passions of the young, the blessings of the 
old, and the gratitude of all, appears in thes 
volumes to be the delightful task to whic 
every one is invited by the example of this 
lovely character. Nor is the reader outraged 
by mad impossibilities; or faultless monstros- 
ties. Such “angels in the house” are dail 
walking and performing their appointed 
tasks amongst us. The hero is — 
little less perfect. At least he is drawn irom 
a woman’s point of view. “ Nellie” hersel 
it is who tells us all about the Lord of Glynne, 
and we have here all the roseate hues which 
female fancy can throw upon what is at firs 
sight savage and repulsive. The reader # 
amused to find the wicked profligate af 
whom, in “ Nellie’s” innocent fears, we ait 
cipate so much, conforming himself, afte 
certainly a few rude oaths, which are stopped 
from coming out of his mouth by her om 
pretty fingers, to the usages of decent and 
refined society ; and to see this stormy, te 
pestuous outcast devoting himself to every 
oflice of charity and every deed of heroistt 
that presents itself in his path. But there 
art even in this, as the reforming spirit # 
that of “Nellie” herself, and the force of go0t- 
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ness in her character is as powerful as it is 
crowned with good fortune. 

We abstain from hinting at the plot of the 
sory, feeling sure that it will be appreciated 
by the discriminating readers of fiction ; but 
it may be added that seldom if ever has a 
character resembling that of Lady Maria been 
drawn with so firm and yet so delicate a 
hand. The wrong-headed and mischievous 
yeal of Mr. Grant has been pointed out and 
commented on; it is perhaps common ; but 
here there are novelties in the portrait, whilst 
Selina, Mr. Graham, and Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard, are specimens of humanity which it 
would be impossible to meet with too often 
or too abundantly. The boyish Lord Neville 
jsanother pure creation of womanly love and 
feeling. 

We must conclude a brief notice with the 
additional remark that a rare ability is to be 
observed in the distinctness with which 
characters have been drawn and their peculi- 
arities maintained, and in the practised dex- 
terity with which side touches have been 
thrown in, giving to fiction the life-like air 
of truth. Artistic skill is no slight merit, but 
the hearty and unaffected benevolence which 
this book displays is a sterling quality of a 
rarer and more precious character. We echo 
the oft repeated wish that many more such 
tales as‘ The Lady of Glynne’ may be in store 
for us. 





Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa ; including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. 
By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, 
and numerous Illustrations. Murray. 

We have before us a book which, before it 

has been ten days in the hands of the public, 


will have been perused by perhaps 30,000 
readers; a book second only to Lord Ma- 
caulay’s History of England in the inordi- 


nate extent of its circulation. No wonder— 
it addresses itself to large and numerous 
classes, the great religious world, the com- 
mercial world, the scientific. It addresses 
itself to those who delight in Exeter Hall, 
for its title is Missionary Travels. It 
should rather be Travels of a Missionary. 
Of _actual work done in the way of real, 
fictitious, or attempted conversion there is 
little. The main details are geographical. 
The great feature of the work is the fact of 
its embodying the labours of a man of peace 
and quiet in a field usually considered fitter 
for the ebullient spirit or wandering propensi- 
ties of the Burtons, Barths, and other ex- 
plorers—British and foreign, good and bad, 
successful and unsuccessful. 

What manner of man is this Dr. Living- 
stone who crosses and re-crosses Africa; not, 
indeed, in its broadest part (for the traveller 
who will do this is yet unborn), but in a 
tolerably broad one? His work in general 
answers this question. But, besides the 
work in general, a special chapter is devoted 
to the exhibition of his origin and antece- 
dents. It is not exactly in place; at the 
same time it is one which we would not 
willingly have missed. The ancestors of Dr. 

vingstone were natives of the Hebrides ; 
according to appearances more Gaelic in 
blood than in name :— 

“Our great-grandfather fell at the battle of 
Culloden, fighting for the old line of kings ; and 
our grandfather was a small farmer in Ulva, where 
my father was born. It is one of that cluster of 
the Hebrides thus alluded to by Walter Scott :— 








‘And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.’ 

Cur grandfather was intimately acquainted with 
al the traditionary legends which that great writer 
Ins since made use of in the ‘Tales of a Grand- 
fither’ and other works. As a boy I remember 
Istening to him with delight, for his memory was 
stored with a never-ending stock of stories, many 
oiwhich were wonderfully like those I have since 
hard while sitting by the African evening fires. 
Our grandmother, too, used to sing Gaelic songs, 
sane of which, as she believed, had been composed 
by captive islanders languishing hopelessly among 
the Turks,” 


There were Roman Catholics amongst them 

who were— 
“nade Protestants by the laird coming round with 
a man having a yellow staff, which would seem to 
have attracted more attention than his teaching ; 
for the new religion went long afterwards, perhaps 
it does so still, by the name of ‘the religion of the 
yellow stick.’” 

The grandfather, finding his farm in Ulva 
insufficient for the maintenance of his family, 
moved southwards, and his sons became 
clerks in the Blantyre cotton-works. 

And now we get to the great-grandson, our 
traveller himself — 

‘* At the age of ten I was put into the factory as 
a ‘piecer,’ to aid by my earnings in lessening her 
anxiety. With a part of my first week’s wages I 
purchased Ruddiman’s ‘ Rudiments of Latin,’ and 
pursued the study of that language for many years 
afterwards, with unabated ardour, at an evening 
school, which met between the hours of eight and 
ten. The dictionary part of my labours was fol- 
lowed up till twelve o’clock, or later, if my mother 
did not interfere by jumping up and snatching the 
books out of my hands. I had to be back in the 
factory by six in the morning, and continue my 
work, with intervals for breakfast and dinner, till 
eight o’clock at night. I read in this way many of 
the classical authors, and knew Virgil and Horace 
better at sixteen than I do now.” 

As yet we see no signs of the explorer. 
His studies, however, proceed, and, as they 
proceed, increase in range :— 

‘‘In reading, everything that I could lay my 
hands on was devoured except novels. Scientific 
works and books of travels were my especial delight; 
though my father, believing, with many of his time 
who ought to have known better, that the former 
were inimical to religion, would have preferred to 
have seen me poring over the ‘Cloud of Witnesses,’ 
or Boston’s ‘ Fourfold State.’ Our difference of 
opinion reached the point of open rebellion on my 
part, and his last application of the rod was on my 
refusal to peruse Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical Chris- 
tianity.’ This dislike to dry doctrinal reading, and 
to religious reading of every sort, continued for 
years afterwards ; but having lighted on those ad- 
mirable works of Dr. Thomas Dick, ‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Religion,’ and ‘The Philosophy of a 
Future State,’ it was gratifying to find my own 
ideas, that religion and science are not hostile, but 
friendly to each other, fully proved and enforced.” 

Something of the traveller here; some- 
thing, too, of the philanthropist :— 

“In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, 
I soon resolved to devote my life to the alleviation 
of human misery. Turning this idea over in my 
mind, I felt that to be a pioneer of Christianity in 
China might lead to the material benefit of some 
portions of that immense empire ; and therefore set 
myself to obtain a medical education, in order to 
be qualified for that enterprise.” 

And then he reads Culpeper’s Herbal, and 
acquires a taste for Botany, and some know- 
ledge of plants, which proves useful to him 
hereafter. The pursuit of knowledge is 
active and decided ; but it is the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties :— 

‘‘My reading while at work was carried on by 





placing the book on a portion of the spinning jenny, 
so that I could catch sentence after sentence as I 
passed at my work ; I thus kept up a pretty con- 
stant study undisturbed by the roar of the machi- 
nery. To this part of my education I owe my 
present power of completely abstracting the mind 
from surrounding noises, so as to read and write 
with perfect comfort amidst the play of children or 
near the dancing and songs of savages. The toil 
of cotton-spinning, to which I was promoted in my 
nineteenth year, was excessively severe on a slim 
loose-jointed lad, but it was well paid for ; and it 
enabled me to support myself while attending me- 
dical and Greek classes in Glasgow in winter, as 
also the divinity lectures of Dr. Wardlaw, by work- 
ing with my hands in summer,” 

No missionary should wholly neglect 
medicine. A little knowledge, dangerous 
elsewhere, may be exceedingly useful in the 
Sahara, or Kalahari. The present excellent 
Bishop of Labuan was educated for the 
practice of physic, and it is well known to 
those within the sphere of his usefulness 
that he has largely profited by his knowledge. 
Dr. Livingstone, too, finished a medical curri- 
culum, and knew enough of the stethoscope 
to be puzzled with it. He was probably 
only half in love with his profession—a little 
wilful as well :— 

‘‘ Having finished the medical curriculum and 
presented a thesis on a subject which required the 
use of the stethoscope for its diagnosis, I unwit- 
tingly procured for myself an examination rather 
more severe and prolonged than usual among ex- 
amining bodies. The reason was, that between ine 
and the examiners a slight difference of opinion 
existed as to whether this instrument could do what 
was asserted. The wiser plan would have been to 
have had no opinion of my own. However, I was 
admitted a Licentiate of Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons. It was with unfeigned delight I became 
a member of a profession which is pre-eminently 
devoted to practical benevolence, and which with 
unwearied energy pursues from age to age its en- 
deavours to lessen human woe. 

‘«¢ But though now qualified for my original plan, 
the opium war was then raging, and it was deemed 
inexpedient for me to proceed to China. I had 
fondly hoped to have gained access to that then 
closed empire by means of the healing art ; but 
there being no prospect of an early peace with the 
Chinese, and as another inviting field was opening 
out through the labours of Mr. Moffat, I was 
induced to turn my thoughts to Africa ; and after 
a more extended course of theological training in 
England than I had enjoyed in Glasgow, I em- 
barked for Africa in 1840, and, after a voyage of 
three months, reached Cape Town. Spending but 
a short time there, I started for the interior by 
going round to Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded 
inland, and have spent the following sixteen years 
of my life, namely, from 1840 to 1856, in medical 
and missionary labours there without cost to the 
inhabitants.” 

And now we come to a passage in his life 
which has a chance of being unduly over- 
looked. Dr. Livingstone is amongst us, 
honoured, questioned, cross-questioned, lion- 
ized—possibly (though we augur better of 
him) in a fair way of being spoilt—more 
leonum. He is all this on the strength of 
two journeys ; one to Lake Ngami, one across 
the Continent. Heis the hero of two actions 
—useful and brilliant. He is the man of *55 
and ’56—notable years in his life. But he is 
more than this. He is the man of ’40 and 
45, of °45 and 50. He is a missionary of 
sixteen years’ active work. His journeys and 
explorations are but a part of his labours. 

In putting our value on his narrative this 
should be borne in mind. He was well 
prepared, by a previous knowledge of the 
country, for his explorations. He knew the 


people. He knewthe climate. He knew the 
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language. He knew more than one of the 
more influential chiefs. In 1840, he settled, 
under the London Missionary Society, at 
Kuruman, or Litaku, their most northern 
station. Thence he visited the chief Sechele. 
Then back again to Kuruman. Then to 
Lepeloli. Then (in ’42) to the mountains of 
the Bakaa country, and the Bamangwato 
tribes—far inland, and but little known :— 

‘In this second journey to Lepelole—so called 
from a cavern of that name—I began preparations 
for a settlement, by making a canal to irrigate 
gardens, from a stream then flowing copiously, but 
now quite dry. When these preparations were 
well advanced, I went northwards to visit the 
Bakda and Bamangwato, and the Makaldka, living 
between 22° and 23° south lat. The Bakéa moun- 
tains had been visited before hy a trader, who, 
with his people, all perished from fever. In going 
round the northern part of these basaltic hills near 
Letléche I was only ten days distant from the lower 
part of the Zouga, which passed by the same name 
as Lake Ngami ; and I might then (in 1842) have 
discovered that lake, had discovery alone been my 
object. Most part of this journey beyond Sho- 
kuane was performed on foot, in consequence of 
the draught oxen having become sick. Some of 
my companions who had recently joined us, and 
did not know that I understood a little of their 
speech, were overheard by me discussing my ap- 
pearance and powers: ‘He is not strong, he is 
quite slim, and only appears stout because he puts 
himself into those bags (trousers); he will soon 
knock up.’ This caused my Highland blood to 
rise, and made me despise the fatigue of keeping 
them all at the top of their speed for days together, 
and until I heard them expressing proper opinions 
of my pedestrian powers.” 

In 43, he selects the valley to Mabotse as 
a missionary station, in the heart of the 
Bechuana country. And here we may state, 
once for all, that the Bechuana tribes, and 
the Bechuana language (closely allied to the 
Kaffre) were the main objects of his labours 
as missionary. It was as a man familiar 
with Bechuana habits that he undertook his 
journeys, great and small :— 

‘‘The different Bechuana tribes are named after 
certain animals, showing probably that in former 
times they were addicted to animail-worship, like 
the ancient Egyptians. The term Bakatla means 
‘they of the monkey ;’ Bakuena, ‘they of the alli- 
gator ; Batlpi, ‘they of the fish ;’ each tribe hav- 
ing a superstitious dread of the animal after which 
it is called. They also use the word ‘bina,’ to 
dance, in reference to the custom of thus naming 
themselves, so that, when you wish to ascertain 
what tribe they belong to, you say, ‘ What do you 
dance?’ It would seem as if that had been a part 
of the worship of old. A tribe never eats the ani- 
mal which is its namesake, using the term ‘ila,’ 
hate or dread, in reference to killing it. We find 
traces of many ancient tribes in the country in in- 
dividual members of those now extinct, as the 
Batu, ‘they of the lion; the Bandga, ‘they of 
the serpent ;' though no such tribes now exist. The 
use of the personal pronoun they, Ba-Ma, Wa, Va, 
or Ova, Am-Ki, &c., prevails very extensively in 
the names of tribes in Africa. A single individual 
ig indicated by the terms Mo or Le. Thus Mo- 
kwain is a single person of the Bakwain tribe, and 
Lekéa is a single white man or Englishman—Makéa 
being Englishmen.” 

He attaches himself more especially to the 
tribe of the Bakwain (surely this word is 
Bechuana in another form), and most especi- 
ally to their chief, Sechele. The name of this 
remarkable man has already been mentioned. 
His character deserves notice. If weare to 
make any progress in Africa we must guard 
against overlooking or undervaluing the 
tribual chiefs. Those of the Kaffre country 
manage to make themselves known to us. 
Those of the interior we must take some 





trouble to discover. And it may be that {limits of the Cape, 


(considering the importance of their good- 
will) the history of even such kinglings as 
those of the Bakwains, Griquas, Makololo, and 
the like, may be quite as well worth inquiry 
as that of the presidents of such states as 
Monte Video, Ecuador, and hoc genus omne 
of Transatlantic republics :— 

‘*Sechele was thus seated in his chieftainship 
when I made his acquaintance. On the first occa- 
sion in which I ever attempted to hold a public re- 
ligious service, he remarked that it was the custom 
of his nation, when any new subject was brought 
before them, to put questions on it; and he beggec 
me to allow him to do the same in this case, Ox 
expressing my entire willingness to answer his 
questions, he inquired if my forefathers knew of 1 
future judgment. I replied in the affirmative, anl 
began to describe the scene of the ‘great while 
throne, and Him who shall sit on it, from whose face 
the heaven and earth shall flee away,’ &c. Hesaid, 
“You startle me—these words make all my bones to 
shake—I have no more strength in me: but my fore- 
fathers were living at the same time yours were, 
and how is it that they did not send them word 
about these terrible things sooner? They all passed 
away into darkness without knowing whither they 
were going.’ I got out of the difficulty by explain 
ing the geographical barriers in the North, and 
the gradual spread of knowledge from the South, 
to which we first had access by means of ships ; 
and I expressed my belief that, as Christ had said, 
the whole world would yet be enlightened by the 
Gospel. - es! . 

‘* As soon as he had an opportunity of learning, 
he set himself to read with such close application 
that, from being comparatively thin, the effect of 
having been fond of the chase, he became quite 
corpulent from want of exercise. Mr. Oswell gave 
him his first lesson in figures, and he acquired the 
alphabet on the first day of my residence at Cho- 
nuane. He was by no means an ordinary specimen 
of the people, for I never went into the town but I 
was pressed to hear him read some chapters of the 
Bible. Isaiah was a great favourite with him ; and 
he was wont to use the same phrase nearly which 
the professor of Greek at Glasgow, Sir D 
Sandford, once used respecting the Apostle Paul, 
when reading his speeches in the Acts: * He wasa 
fine fellow, that Paul!’ ‘He was a fine man, that 
Isaiah ; he knew how to speak.’” 

Better than his admiration of the prophets 
was his obedience to the law :— 

‘* When he at last applied for baptism, I simply 
asked him how he, having the Bible in*his hand, 
and able to read it, thought he ought to act. He 
went home, gave each of his superfluous wives new 
clothing, and all his own goods, which they had 
been accustomed to keep in their huts for him, and 
sent them to their parents with an intimation that 
he had no fault to find with them, but that in part- 
ing with them he wished to follow the will of God.” 

The great bar to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity ispolygamy. That being surmounted, 
the lax lives of many of the missionaries, and 
the manifest jealousies of the different deno- 
minations and sects, stand over. This, how- 
ever, though appertaining to missionaries in 
general, is foreign to the history of the mis- 
sionary under notice. Revenons a& nos mou- 
tons. On the first of June, 1849, Messrs. 
Livingstone, Oswell, and Murray performed 
their journey to the Lake, and had the 
explorations stopped here they would have 
been explorations: of primary value and 
importance. But they were destined to be 
eclipsed. Nevertheless the one journey was, 
to a great extent, preparatory to the other. 
During the visit to the Lake the confidence 
of another chief was won. Sebituane, of the 
Makololo tribe, seems to have been a man of 
more mark than even Sechele. He was a 
conqueror. Originally a leader of the Basuto 
tribe, so far south as to lie on almost the 














he fought his way up 1p 
or 19° §. L., and founded a kingdom, yy 
longer called that of the Basutos, but that of 
the Makololo, a population of whom we sha 
know more in the sequel. At present we ay 
in company with their chief. Sebituane wa 
almost persuaded to be a Christian. Thy 
later dealings, however, of Dr. Livingston 
were with his successor :— 


“Poor Sebituane, however, just after realisip 
what he had so long ardently desired, fell sick of 
inflammation of the lungs, which originated in and 
extended from an old wound got at Melita, | 
saw his danger, but, being a stranger, I feared ty 
treat him medically, lest, in the event of his death, 
Ishould be blamed by his people. I mentioned 
this to one of his doctors, who said, ‘ Your fears 
prudent and wise; this people would blame you, 
He had been cured of this complaint, during the 
year before, by the Barotse making a large number 
of free incisions in the chest. The Makololo do. 
tors, on the other hand, now scarcely cut the skin, 
On the Sunday afternoon in which he died, when 
our usual religious service was over, I visited hin 
with my little boy Robert. ‘Come near,’ said 
Sebituane, ‘and see if I am any longer a man; I 
am done.’ He was thus sensible of the dangerous 
tature of his disease, so I ventured to assent, and 
edded a single sentence regarding hope after death, 

Why do you speak of death? said one of a relay 
of fresh doctors ; ‘Sebituane will never die.’ If 
I had persisted, the impression would have been 
produced that by speaking about it I wished him 
to die. After sitting with him some time, and 
commending him to the mercy of God, I rose to 
depart, when the dying chieftain, raising himself 
up a little from his prone position, called a servant, 
and said, ‘Take Robert to Maunku (one of his 
wives), and tell her to give him some milk.’ These 
were the last words of Sebituane. 

“We were not informed of his death until the next 
day. The burial of a Bechuana chief takes place 
in his cattle-pen, and all the cattle are driven for 
an hour or two around ard over the grave, so that 
it may be quite obliterated. We went and spoke 
to the people, advising them to keep together and 
support the heir. They took this kindly ; and in 
turn told us not to be alarmed, for they would not 
think of ascribing the death of their chief to us; 
that Sebituane had just gone the way of his fathers; 
and though the father had gone, he had left chil- 
dren, and they hoped that we would be as friendly 
to his children as we intended to have been to him- 
self. 

‘* He was decidedly the best specimen of a native 
chief I ever met. I never felt sv much grieved by 
the loss of a black man before ; and it was impos- 
sible not to follow him in thought into the world of 
which he had just heard before he was called away, 
and to realise somewhat of the feelings of those 
who pray for the dead. The deep dark question of 
what is to become of such as he, must, however, 
be left where we find it, believing that, assuredly, 
the ‘ Judge of all the earth will do right.’” 


The prejudices and passions of the chiefs 
are not the only obstacles to Bechuana Chris- 
tianity. We have but an indifferent ac- 
count of the Boers of what is called the 
Trans-Waal Republic; the men who, under 
Pretorius, seceded from the Cape, because 
they were forbidden to do what seemed right 
in their own eyes with the native tribes. 

‘One section of this body, under the late Mr. 
Hendrick Potgeiter, penetrated the interior as far 
as the Cashan mountains, whence a Zulu or Kaffre 
chief, named Mosilik4tze, had been expelled by the 
well-known Kaffre Dingaan ; and a glad welcome 
was given them by the Bechuana tribes, who had 
just escaped the hard sway of that cruel chieftain. 
They came with the prestige of white men and 
deliverers ; but the Bechuanas soon found, as they 
expressed it, ‘that Mosilikatze was cruel to his 
enemies, and kind to those he conquered ; but that 
the Boers destroyed their enemies, and made slaves 
of their friends.’ The tribes who still retain the 
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semblance of independence are forced to perform 
all the labour of the fields, such as manuring the 
land, weeding, reaping, building, making dams and 
canals, and at thesame time to support themselves. 
Thave myself been an eye-witness of Boers coming 
to a village, and, according to their usual custom, 
demanding twenty or thirty women to weed their 
gardens, and have seen these women proceed to 
the scene of unrequited toil, carrying their own 
food on their heads, their children on their backs, 
and instruments of labour on their shoulders. Nor 
have the Boers any wish to conceal the meanness 
of thus employing unpaid labour : on the contrary, 
every one of them, from Mr. Potgeiter and Mr. 
Gert Krieger, the commandants, downwards, 
lauded his own humanity and justice in making 
such an equitable regulation. ‘We make the 
people work for us, in consideration of allowing 
them to live in our country.’ ” 

The further notice of these high-handed 
men gives us a distinction, not generally 
known, between the character of the Bechua- 
nas and Kaffres. It is the latter who are 
most especially formidable :— 

“But how is it that the natives, being so vastly 
superior in numbers to the Boers, do not rise and 
annihilate them ? The people among whom they 
live are Bechuanas, not Kaffres, though no one would 
ever learn that distinction from a Boer ; and history 
does not contain one single instance in which the 
Bechuanas, even those of them who possess fire- 
arms, have attacked either the Boers or the Eng- 
lish, If there is such an instance, I am certain 
it is not generally known, either beyond or in the 
Cape Colony. ‘They have defended themselves 
when attacked, as in the case of Sechele,, but have 
never engaged in offensive war with Europeans. 
We have a very different tale to tell of the Kaffres, 
and the difference has always been so evident to 
these border Boers, that, ever since ‘those magnifi- 
cent savages’ obtained possession of fire-arms, not 
one Boer has ever attempted to settle in Kaffreland, 
or even face them as an enemy in the field. The 
Boers have generally manifested a marked anti- 
pathy to anything but ‘long-shot’ warfare, and 
sidling away in their emigrations towards the move 
effeminate Bechuanas, have left their quarrels with 
the Kaffres to be settled by the English, and their 
wars to be paid for by English gold.” 


The friendship (as may be expected) be- 
tween the Boers and the missionaries is that 
of wolves and lambs. It is possible that Dr. 
Livingstone undervalues their courage. Of 
the virulence of their hostility he had better 
means of judging. Four hundred of them 
make a razzia on the natives. One of them 
(the Boers) is killed :— 

“The natives under Sechele defended them- 
selves till the approach of night enabled them 
to flee to the mountains ; and having in that de- 
fence killed a number of the enemy, the very 
first ever slain in this country by Bechuanas, I 
received the eredit of having taught the tribe to 
kill Boers! My house, which had stood perfectly 
secure for years under the protection of the natives, 
was plundered in revenge, English gentlemen, 
who had come in the footsteps of Mr. Cumming 
to hunt in the country beyond, and had deposited 
large quantities of stores in the same keeping, and 
upwards of eighty head of cattle as relays for the 
return journeys, were robbed of all; and when 
they came back to Kolobeng found the skeletons 
of the guardians strewed all over the place. The 
books of a good library—my solace in our solitude 
—were not taken away, but handfuls of the leaves 
were torn out and scattered over the place. My 
stock of medicines was smashed ; and all our fur- 
niture and clothing carried off and sold at public 
auction to pay the expenses of the foray. 

“T do not mention these things by way of 
making a pitiful wail over my losses, nor in order 

excite commiseration ; for though I do feel 
sorry for the loss of lexicons, dictionaries, &c., 
Which had been the companions of my boyhood, 
yet, after all, the plundering only set me entirely 


free for my expedition to the north, and I have 
never since had a moment’s concern for anything 
T left behind. The Boers resolved to shut up the 
interior, and I determined to open the country ; and 
we shall see who have been most successful in reso- 
lution—they or I.” 

Strongly and favourably contrasted with the 
Boers of the Bakwain country is the charac- 
ier of the chief of the Griquas, a mixed tribe 
on the Orange River, half Dutch and half 
Hottentot. "Waterboer is described as fol- 
bws :— 

‘«They (the Griquas) were governed for many 
years by an elected chief named Waterboer ; who, 
by treaty, received a small sum per annum from 
the Colonial Government for the support of schools 
in his country, and proved a most efficient guard 
of our north-west boundary. Cattle-stealing was 
totally unknown during the whole period of this 
able chief’s reign; and he actually drove back, 
single-handed, a formidable force of marauding 
Mantatees that threatened to invade the colony. 
But for that brave Christian man, Waterboer, 
there is every human probability that the north- 
west would have given the colonists as much 
trouble as the eastern frontier ; for large numbers 
among the original Griquas had as little scruple 
about robbing farmers of cattle as the Caffres are 
reputed to have. On the election of Waterboer to 
the chieftianship, he distinctly declared that no 
marauding should be allowed. As the government 
of none of these tribes is despotic, some of his prin- 
cipal men, in spite of this declaration, plundered 
some villages of Corannas living to the south of the 
Orange river. He immediately seized six of the 
ringleaders, and, though the step put his own posi- 
tion in jeopardy, he summoned .his council, tried, 
condemned, and publicly executed the whole six. 
This produced an insurrection, and the insurgents 
twice attacked his capital, Griqua Town, with the 
intention of deposing him ; but he bravely defeated 
both attempts, and from that day forth, during his 
long reign of thirty years, not a single plundering 
expedition ever left his territory, Having wit- 


ardent spirits among his people, he, with charac- 
teristic energy, decreed that any Boer or Griqua 
bringing brandy into the country should have his 
property in ardent spirits confiscated and poured 
out on the ground. The Griqua chiefs living 
farther east were unable to carry this law into effect 
as he did, hence the greater facility with which 
Boers in that direction got the Griquas to part with 
their farms.” 

Such is the sketch of the events between 
1840 and 1852, when the last and longest 
and most important journey of all was per- 
formed—the one which took our traveller 
across the Continent, from the Cape to the 
Portuguese settlement of Loando on the 
Atlantic, and back to Quilimane on the 
Pacific. The end of an article is no place 
for such a journey as this. It will be de- 
scribed in our next number. 








A Month in the Forests of France. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. Longman 
and Co. 

“Own a beautiful day in the early part of 

September, 1856,” Mr. Grantley Berkeley 

* eft Beacon Lodge in the train which started 

from Christchurch-road station at half-past 

one.” ‘Thence he travelled to Southampton, 
and having secured a ticket for Paris for 
twenty-seven shillings, steamed to Havre, 
and from Havre to the capital. From Paris 
he proceeded by the train to Nevers, where 
he was taken possession of by M. le Vicomte 
d’Anchald, and driven to his residence, the 

Chateau Sauvages, on the banks of the 

Niévre, in the midst of forests abounding 

with all the larger game—boar, deer, wolf, 











nessed the deleterious effects of the introduction of- 


roe, wild cats, martins, and otters. Here he 
spent a month in trying to hunt with French 
hounds and piqueurs, and the present amus- 
ing book is the record of his experiences. 

t appears Mr. Grantley Berkeley had 
some inkling of French sporting arrange- 
ments before he set out, for he declined the 
risk of taking with him his favourite bitch, 
Blossom, or his celebrated blood-hound, Druid, 
who had, single-handed, hunted down and 
killed the red deer in the New Forest. He 
was, however, accompanied by a fine blood- 
hound bitch named Malwood, with four 
bloodhound whelps by Druid, together with 
two little white fox and otter terriers, named 
Nipper and Tacks. Besides these live com- 
panions he took with him two double guns, 
a rifle, fishing rods, and everything in the 
way of accoutrements which a sportsman and 
a gentleman could wish for. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has often shown that he is not want- 
ing in pluck. But we do think that in facing 
a journey to Nevers and back with this 
entourage, without servant or courier to assist 
him, and with a very limited knowledge of 
French, he has given a proof of the fact more 
incontestable than that furnished by any of 
his previous feats. How he ever was in 
time for trains or packets, with his seven dogs 
and his twenty-seven packages, we cannot 
conceive. But pluck, good temper, deter- 
mination, and unextinguishable animal spirits, 
carried him, though not quite unscathed, 
through the manifold perils of the dowane, 
the railway station, and his book. It is 
true he got into a few rows, and committed 
the crime, unpardonable in France, of punch- 
ing an insolent and extortionate cabman’s 
head. For this he was detained three days, 
on his return, at Havre, and was consider- 
ably mulcted; but he made his protest, and 
shook off the dust of his feet against the 
whole race of French cabmen and _police-offi- 
cers; and having, like a true Englishman, 
consigned them to the lower regions, he felt 
considerably relieved, if not quite satisfied. 

Arrived at the Chateau Sauvages—we do 
not, by the way, quite understand this com- 
bination of a singular noun and plural adjec- 
tive, but we give the name as we find it— 
his first excursion was to the kennel. There 
he beheld a sight which filled him with horror. 
M. d’Anchald is, it appears, the louvetier, or 
official wolf-hunter of the neighbourhood, and 
had paid Mr. Berkeley a visit in England for 
the express purpose of obtaining English 
hounds, and learning the English manner of 
hunting. By Mr. Berkeley’s advice he had 

urchased for breeding some old fox-hound 

itches, which, in England, were considered 
useless for hunting. These Mr. Berkeley 
now found to be the main strength of the 
pack ; and they were mixed up with old dis- 
abled cripples of French hounds, and some 
harriers and bloodhounds, all in the last 
stage of complicated disease. Mange, yellows, 
and fever were the least of their ailments. 
These were the superannuated invalids who 
were expected to hunt down and kill wolves 
and boars. 

Having picked out about eight couple of 
the best of them, the party rode to cover, 
hoping to find a boar or a wolf at least. The 
mode of proceeding was this. The piqueurs, 
or whippers-in, dressed in picturesque cos- 
tume, Tavien first secured the hounds in 
couples, took them to the edge of the cover, 
and tied them all by a rope, run through their 
collars, to a tree. Then various fantastic 
flourishes were played upon huge French 
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horns. After which one of the sportsmen 
selected _a couple of hounds to draw the 
cover. Let an English sportsman conceive 
drawing a cover thicker and more extensive 
than any to be found in England with a couple 
of hounds! Here is an account of the scene 
which ensued :— 

“‘ While wondering at the French notions in 
regard to the hound, and observing that every one 
of them, except two poor thin-looking things, who 
evidently would not eat from age and disease, were 
as full of the morning’s food as they could be—one 
of these creatures yawned, when, it being impos- 
sible to shut his mouth again except on one of the 
noses of his companions, of course he did so, and a 
fight was the consequence ; this at once became 
general, till all were obliged to bite to defend 
themselves from being bitten. Their huntsman, 
loath to put out his pipe, shouted at them from his 
seat on the bank first; but finding that that would 
not do, he took his whip from his shoulder, around 
which it was slung, and, at a running jump, lit 
with his jack boots and fixed spurs, with rowels in 
them like lancets, right into the middle of the 
struggling and tearing mass of combatants, and 
whipped them all up as a cook would do cream, 
till, what with fighting among themselves, the 
strangulation of their couples, kicks, and blows, 
the whole thing subsided into quiescence, The 
man had then some trouble in unravelling the 
canine puzzle ; for every hound was more or less 
bitten and bleeding, whipped and insanely snap- 
nish, and all of them twisted in impossible knots 
upon their couples like eels hampered on a night 
line. 

**“T hope there will not be another mélée,’ I 
sighed; ‘two more fights and floggings such as 
this will beat the few hounds we have, without the 
aid of wolf or boar.’ 

** At last orders were given to proceed to the 
spot in the forest where the huntsman at break of 
day was supposed, by the aid of a ‘ limier,’ or sure 
hound, in a line, to have harboured a litter of 
wolves ; and when we halted, of course I expected 
the hounds to be uncoupled—instead of which, 
two poor old thin and tottering skeletons were 
cautiously let go, and with them only one hunts- 
man proceeded to draw a thousand acres of wood, 
every yard of it the thickest and finest lying for 
a fox.” 


Of this absurdscene there isacapital coloured 
illustration. But notwithstanding all these 
absurdities, there appears to have been some 
tolerable cover-hunting during Mr. Berkeley’s 
visit ; and what with the English hounds, the 
blouse-clad poachers who always attended the 
meet, and the double guns carried by each 
mounted sportsman, several boars, wolves, 
and roe-deer were killed. But the total 
absence of all the scientific skill in the treat- 
ment of the hounds, both in the field and the 
kennel, which makes English fox-hunting such 
a noble sport, must have been sorely trying to 
Mr. Berkeley’s patience. Once in the cover, 
the French hounds, corrupted by the faulty 
training they had received, were guilty of 
every vice of which hounds are capable. 
They were confirmed babblers, and on several 
occasions were detected hunting the heels of 
their masters’ horses with a tremendous cry. 
They skirted, they hung upon the trail, they 
hunted counter ; but as long as they gave 
tongue the French sportsmen thought it was 
all right. 

The book is not altogether taken up with 
sporting matters. Mr. Berkeley appears to 
have a truly susceptible heart, and cannot 
look out upon a starlight night, but it sug- 
gests to him the recollections of the sweet 
company in which he last gazed upon the 
heavenly bodies. When he puts on his 
holland blouse, he thinks that it is made of 


devoted to cover a precious object. And at 
the head of his chapters he places snatches of 
poetry, with the signature Berkeley, which, 
though we could not perceive their connexion 
with the subject matter, evince a truly sen- 
timental temperament. For instance, to a 
chapter devoted to the description of a 
splendid run after an old solitary boar, are 
prefixed these pretty, pretty lines :— 


“Time hung not heavy, still I thought 
On thy bright form, so dear and fair, 
And in each perfumed zephyr caught 
A sigh—p’rhaps sent to seek me there ! 
Breath of thy lips—each sweet to me 
Is bat an essence stolen from thee.— Berkeley.” 

We beg Mr. Berkeley’s pardon! We did 
not at first sight see the delicate connexion 
between the “ tainted gale” produced by the 
wild boar and the “ essence stolen from thee.” 
But the similitude is too subtle for ordinary 
readers. 

These are more obviously to the purpose. 
They precede the .chapter which relates the 
punching of the cabman’s head:— 

* Oh, sons of France, so true, so brave, 
Why are your laws so low ?— 
They let the grasp of rascal, knave, 
Assault—but fine the blow; 
A villain hand on knightly breast, 
Medal or locket in the vest : 
The heart within is surely rotten, 
If Nature’s laws are then forgotten !—Berkeley.” 


This is fine. The insult is supposed to be 
aggravated by the fact that the “villain hand,” 
touching the “knightly breast,” touches the 
“medal,” the reward of valour, or the “locket,” 
the token of pure and chivalrous love. How 
admirably chosen is the epithet “low,” to 
designate the law which forbids the owner of 
the “ knightly breast” to put the delinquent 
cabman’s head into chancery! ‘Low ”— 
what a world of withering scorn is in this 
little word! Unjust, iniquitous, wicked, san- 
guinary, barbarous—none of these can touch 
“low.” The code Napoléon will never sur- 
vive it. 





The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews. Harmonized 
by Emanuel Aguilar; with an Essay on 
the Poets, Poetry, and Melodies of the 
Sephardic Liturgy. By the Rev. D. A. De 
Sola. Groombridge and Sons. 

Tue history of the Jewish Liturgies offers 

many points of interest to the student of 

archeology and literature, apart from the 
religious associations of the venerable rituals. 

In Germany Dr. Zunz, Dr. M. Sachs, M. 

iiesdaehaicliee, and other learned men, have 

devoted great erudition and industry to the 
investigation and elucidation of these remark- 
able literary remains of former times. It is 
only within the last fifty years that these 
researches have occupied continental scholars, 
and in this country they have yet attracted 
little attention. On the importance of the 
subject it is needless to offer arguments. Scat- 
tered throughout every land, the Jews have 
retained their own traditions and usages, and 
though the original language of the nation is 
only employed in their public services, they 
possess many written records beside which 
the oldest literary treasures of some of the 
Christian nations of Europe are comparatively 
modern. The study of these ancient remains, 
in themselves full of interest, may also throw 
light upon the general history and literature 
of the times to which they belong. This is 
especially the case in regard to the liturgies 
of Spain and of Southern Europe. At that 
epoch of which we northern nations are ac- 
customed to speak as the “dark ages,” the 
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light of learning shone brightly in Spain 
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under the liberal protection of the Moorish 
sway. For several centuries previous to the 
conquest of Grenada by Ferdinand nj 
Isabella, a succession of illustrious Jewish 
poets and philosophers brought honour ty 
the Spanish nation. Gabirol, Judah Ha-leyi, 
and Aben Ezra, are probably the name 
known to most scholars. Solomon Be 
Judah Ben Gabirol, flourished at Saragoss 
when William the Conqueror reigned jn 
England. Judah Ha-levi was born at Toledo 
in the year 1105. The exact dates of the 
birth and the death of Moses Aben Ez 
are unknown, but he was still alive in 1138, 
His fame was far spread as a poet, and as the 
most learned man of his time in Jewish 
theology and Greek philosophy. In or 
regrets that such men were hostile to the 
Christian faith, let it be considered with what 
miserable idolatry and superstition the ides 
of Christianity was in those days associated, 
Judaism and Mahometanism were pur 
creeds compared with the so-called Chris- 
tianity, which exhibited every lust and folly 
in its institutions, and in its proselytism dis- 
played an intolerance and cruelty which the 
Moslems had long since abandoned. On the 
fields of Spain, at least, the Christians were 
the barbarians, and the crusades brought 
destruction to philosophy and art, and all 
liberal learning. These revolutions were of 
course necessary in the designs of Providence, 
but we may not the less look back with admi- 
ration to the brilliant times of the Moslem 
empire in Spain, in the literary renown of 
which the Jews bore a distinguished part. 
From the end of the tenth to the end of the 
fifteenth centuries many poets of celebrity 
flourished, whose hymns still have a place in 
the Jewish liturgies. According to Zum 
the productions of the five most popular of 
the Sephardic poets, whose works became 4 
part of public worship, to the number of & 
thousand pieces, have been introduced into 
various liturgies. M. L. Dukes had pre 
viously given a list of upwards of two hur- 
dred hymnic poets, and Professor Luzzato of 
Padua had enumerated more than double the 
number. It must be observed, however, that 
some of these are modern compositions, and 
the liturgies of Algiers, Oran, Tripoli, and 
northern Africa, as well as the German, 
Italian, and Polish liturgies, contain many 
hymns that were never admitted into the 
Sephardic liturgy in use in the synagogues of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. It is of 
the Sephaadic poets and poetry alone that the 
history is given in the present work by the 
Rev. D. A. De Sola, minister of the Spanish 
and Portuguese congregation of Jews m 
Bevis Marks, London. ] 
rate treatise we have heard of on the poetical 
parts of the Sephardic liturgy, and the value 
of the work is greatly increased by the pub 
lication of the melodies, some of them 4 
ancient as the hymns, which are in use in the 
synagogues of the Spanish Jews. The 
chants and melodies have been harmonized 
by Mr. Aguilar, who wrote them from hearing 
Mr. De Sola sing them, according to the tra 
ditionary versions used in Amsterdam and in 
London. 

As the subject may be altogether new to 
some of our readers, we may here explain the 
origin of the term Sephardic Liturgy as_ col 
nected with the Spanish and Portuguese Jes. 
The name is derived from the singular pro 
phecy in the Book of Obadiah, chapter ¥- 
verse 20th, where, in foretelling the regions 
to be occupied by the tribes of the Jews after 
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their dispersion, it is said “The captivity of 
Jerusalem which is in Sepharad shall possess 
the cities of the south,” or as the marginal 
reading has it, the exiles of Jerusalem “ shall 

the land which is in Sepharad,” and 
the cities of the south. The Vulgate reads 
gbitrarily “in Bosphorum,” but the Syriac 
and Chaldee, and all the oldest Jewish anno- 
tators, fix this passage as pointing to a trans- 
migration or deportation “in Hesperias.” 
The history of the settlement of the Jews in 
the south-west of Europe, and their long 
prosperity in that region, is a remarkable 
commentary on the words of the ancient pro- 
phet. Nor need we add that the Sephardim 
retain their idea of superiority over other 
branches of their co-religionists, as possessing 
the form of worship used by the Jews in the 
epoch of their highest prosperity since their 
removal from their own land. How far this 
feeling is justified we are not called upon here 
to consider, our object being chiefly to examine 
Mr. De Sola’s interesting work in its bearings 
on literature and art. 

At what exact period the use of hymns by 
non-inspired writers first was introduced into 
the regular synagogue service it is difficult 
now to determine. For many centuries after 
the dispersion, the Psalms and other portions 
of the sacred scriptures were alone admitted 
as the medium of devotion in its various 
fms of prayer and praise, penitence and 
worship. It was probably from the Arabs 
that the use of metrical poetry was derived, 
as the Jews diligently studied the language 
and literature of that people, then at the 
head of civilization. Saadiah Gaon, who 
died A.D, 942, is the first who is known to 
have introduced rhyme into Hebrew verse. 
The innovation was soon adopted in various 
lands, and especially in Spain. Mr. De Sola 
enumerates the most noted poets of the 
Hebrew-Spanish school, and points out the 
works of each in the Sephardic liturgy. The 
earlier poets seem to have most closely 
adhered to the language of the inspired 
writers, passages of scripture being intro- 
duced in their hymns. Here are two of 
the hymns now for the first time translated 
into English :-— 
iin " “Tova wD Shachar Abakeshcha. 

n the early morn or < 
And pe nd unto tee phapois hay a po ae 


“When contemplating Th: t i 
nannies 1) g Thy greatness, I remain and stand 


For to Thine all-seeing eyes my i 
pte g eyes my innermost thoughts are 


“How feeble is the power of heart and tong i 
and praise Thy might, stilanbgsieg 
And how inadequate that of the spirit which is within me! 


“Yet Thou deignest to acce; i 
j : pt the praise of mortal man, 
Therefore will I praise Thee, whilst Thy divine spirit shall 
animate me.—In the early morn, &c. 


* * * * * 


“ 
SappaTh Hymy. niw mower Kieshmera Shabat. 


“When the Sabbath I duly kee 
od will also guard me “J - 
For an eternal covenant and ‘sign 
It is between Him and me.’ 


« vary ths 
: —— it is prohibited to transact business, to travel, to 
Meditae in the aerial OF private affairs. But I must 
ine law, that its instructi i 
my knowledge.—When the Sabbath, &e. ‘tiie 
“On that day I find rest f 
L ‘or my soul, Behold, to a fi 
sppaben ket Rie gave a Har ge ay sign, by coding 
on every si i 
y ever double my Jn Aga day. May He also on 
“It was commanded is chi 
‘to His chiefs and priesthood t 
Tete rae: according to law, the shewbread before 
tages — cae on that day has been prohibited by the 
oa ms it be the Day of Atonement for our sins, 
8 glorious day is one of delights, which w 
; $ e al 
- want enjoyment of sereury ‘ood and drink, The 
dae alintas ri aed 
day of jay, on which Go Psi rcp ie for it is a 





“He who works on that day will assuredly be cut off. 
Therefore will I purify my heart of every unseemly thought. 
I will pray to the Almighty evening and morning, address 
to Him the additional and afternoon prayers, that He may 
answer me!” 

Gradually greater diversity of composition 

appeared, and a style prevailed against which 
the graver rabbis vehemently protested. 
There are fewer of these secular and “ profane” 
allusions in the Sephardic than in other 
Jewish liturgies. The best paytans or poets, 
however, used the acrostics, and alliterations 
and alphabetical arrangements of the begin- 
nings of the lines and stanzas, of which the 
inspired Psalms themselves present remark- 
able examples. It is by the acrostics that 
the names of the composers of some of the 
hymns are known. Sometimes the name of 
a poet’s father and his native place is skilfully 
recorded by the same management of the 
acrostic art, and also the purpose and occa- 
sion for which the poem was written. These 
and other literary peculiarities of the hymnic 
poems and fragments of the liturgy are care- 
fully elucidated in Mr. De Sola’sintroductory 
essay. 
The melodies to which these poems are 
chanted or sung are not less interesting to 
the student. Some of them are ancient 
Spanish and Moorish melodies which have 
thus been preserved for nearly a thousand 
years. Against the adoption of these tunes 
the rabbis made frequent but vain protests. 
Aben Ezra says, in speaking of the works of 
Judah Ha-levi, that “in his days it became a 
practice to introduce into liturgical works 
hymns founded on popular melodies.” He 
mentions as instances the tune of “ En toda 
la tramontaiia,” a love ditty well known in 
Spain, and “El Vaquero de la Morayna,” 
the Cowherd of the Morayna. These hymns 
seem to have been intended, however, by 
the paytans chiefly for private exercises of 
devotion, in the spirit of Rowland Hill’s 
saying, that “he did not see why the 
devil should have all the best tunes to 
himself.” There is no doubt that some 
of the Sephardic melodies are of great 
antiquity, and they have long since lost, in 
this country at least, their secular associations, 
so that their use in public worship does not 
interfere with the most solemn devotional 
feeling. Tradition also affirms that certain 
melodies still in use are identical with those 
sung in the Temple. This is said of the 
melody of the Blessing of the Priests 
(D5 N53) which is supposed to be the 
same in which priestly choirs were wont to 
bless the people, agreeably to the command 
in Numbers vi. 22—26. 

“‘That this tradition,” says Mr. De Sola, ‘‘is 
supported by great probability, almost amounting 
to direct proof, will appear from the following 
considerations: first, that this duty devolved 
exclusively on the priests, who were a numerous 
class, who executed it with religious awe and 
attention, and who, as a privilege peculiar to 
themselves, scrupulously transmitted it to their 
sons. It is therefore highly improbable that 
on the restoration of public divine service, the 
priests would have used, or the people would 
have permitted them to introduce, any other 
melody except the venerated one of the Temple, 
especially as the blessing of the people was the 
only art of ministration remaining to the priests 
after the destruction of the Sanctuary. Secondly, 
we find that, with slight alteration, this blessing is 
sung to the same melody in every Sephardic con- 
gregation. And though our brethren following 
the German liturgy have more than one melody 
for it, they seem to be of comparatively modern 
introduction ; and one of them, said to be the 
most ancient, contains unmistakeable traces of this, 





which we must consider to be the original melody. 
Its simplicity, and the repetition of the same 
melody for all the words of the blessing (fifteen 
in number), are circumstances which will have 
their due weight, and will be accepted as addi- 
tional and corroborative evidence for its antiquity 
by the musical archeologist and critic.” 

Other melodies in the collection appear 
certainly to be of older date than the settle- 
ment of the Jews in Spain. The greater 
number, however, were composed in Spain, 
and have thus an additional interest as 
records of the musical taste and art of the 
Moorish period of the Peninsular history. 
Mr. De Sola has admitted few melodies of 
more recent composition into his book, 
although some of these that may be heard in 
the Dutch and other synagogues have a 
plaintive and solemn melody not unworthy 
of the older hymns. One melody of his own 
composition, which has been well received 
by the Sephardic congregations in London, 
the Hague, and America, the author modestly 
gives in an appendix. 

It would be impossible to convey any clear 
idea of the nature or style of the Sephardic 
melodies by mere description, but the har- 
monies arranged by Mr. Aguilar may direct 
the attention of musicians to the subject. 
The written tunes may never have come 
before Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
other modern masters of sacred music, but 
they must assuredly have sometimes caught 
the strains of some of these ancient Jewish 
melodies. Informer times, even more than 
now, the number of learned Jews who em- 
braced the Christian faith was great, as the 
records of all the most renowned universities 
of the Continent since the Reformation attest. 
Indirectly in this way also the tradition of 
old national melodies may have been diffused, 
and the themes taken up and worked out by 
professional composers. But on their own 
merit, and in the form still used in the 
public services of the sanctuary, the hymnic 
melodies of the Sephardic liturgy are worthy 
of study, and Mr. De Sola’s work is one which 
will be equally welcome to the musician and 
the scholar. 








The Ladder of Gold: an English Story. By 
Robert Bell, Author of ‘ Wayside Pictures 
through France, Holland, and Belgium.’ 
Routledge & Co. 

Tr is said that the art of driving a gig comes 

by nature. So, it seems, does the art of 

writing a novel. A lady has been much 
admired in the family circle for her skill in 
telling little stories to little nephews and 
nieces. She forthwith embarks in the moral 
tale line, with as ‘ittle preparation or plan as 
if she were still addressing an audience of 
little folks. A clerk in a government office 

has mastered the first difficulties of writing a 

letter, and has been asked to dine in Eccleston- 

square. He straightway produces a novel, 
the scene of which is laid in Belgravia, from 
whence it changes to castles in Scotland and 
hunting-boxes at Melton; while Duchesses 
are as plenty with him, and as ready to fall into 
people’s mouths, as blackberries in autumn. 

But there are two ways of driving a gig and 
two ways of writing a novel. Look at that 
awkward cit climbing up into the driving box! 

He takes thereins helplessly into his hands as if 

he did not know what to do with them. Now 

he holds his horse’s head too tight, now too 
loose. He is utterly puzzled which side of 
that cart he is to take, or whether he has 
room to pass between this cab and that omni- 
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bus. His horse soon finds out what sort of 
a Jehu holds the reins, and runs away with 
him at a walk. 

Look, again, at the masterly style in which 
that quiet-looking man, with the somewhat 
broad-brimmed hat, gathers up the ribands. 
By a mysterious system of manipulation, in- 
comprehensible to all but the initiated, he at 
once gets his horse into a long, swinging trot, 
perfectly delightful to look at, and goes to his 
destination, as straight as an arrow, through 
all the carts and cabs and omnibuses. He is 
the master of his horse, and you see that, 
though he is only driving a gig, he could 
drive four in hand. 

There are also, we repeat, two ways of 
writing a novel. You may get up on your 
story, and give it its head, and let it carry you 
where it pleases God. You may let it gallop 
down the dales, and creep up the hills, and 
get occasionally into a dead lock, or tumble 
into the ditch, whence it picks itself out all 
bruised and confounded ; and, finally, you may 
come to a dreadful smash, when the police, in 
the shape of Messieurs the critics, rush in 
upon you, and make you pay awfully for the 
damage you have done. The feeble story has 
mastered the still feebler author. 

But there are happily some writers who 
are masters of their story. Before they take 
up their pen to write a single word, they 
know what they are going to say, and how 
and why they are going to say it. No person 
is allowed to appear upon the scene unless he 
has some business there, and has well prepared 
his part. No incident occurs without a 
definite object, and a special connexion with 
those which precede and follow it. Events 
converge gradually to the final catastrophe, 
which places the several characters in that 
position precisely which is the natural result 
of their previousconduct. This isthe way in 
which such works of art as ‘Tom Jones,’ and 
‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian, and George 
Sand’s tales were produced. And they differ 
from the loose rambling talk in three volumes, 
which abound in our circulating libraries, as 
much as the weak attempt of a school-boy to 
drive does from the finished performance of 
a veteran coachy. 

No beauty of style—no justness of senti- 
ment—no striking incidents will make up for 
the want of arrangement and plan. The 
strict adherence to certain principles of com- 
position may be, to some, difficult and 
laborious, and, to others, so easy as to seem 
the result of intuition or chance, rather than 
premeditation. But wherever a great result 
has been achieved there is art, however it was 
come by. This is a truth which, in these days 
of fiery haste in writing as well as in every- 
thing else, is sadly overlooked, even by some of 
our firstnovelists. We therefore gladly take 
advantage of the reissue of ‘The Ladder of 
Gold, a work which appeared originally in 
‘ Fraser, to point out the immense advantage 
—or rather the absolute necessity—of a care- 
fully built-up design in the composition of a 
novel, Wedo not mean to say that the book 
has not other excellences; but we do say 
that those excellences owe much of their 
effect to the artistic skill displayed in the 
structure and management of the story. 
When we have read the last page, we see 
that it is the legitimate development of the 
first. There is no weak change of purpose 
discernible in any part. The story, like the 
electric telegraph, carries, through its man 
stranded coils, the message which the author 
desires to deliver to the public, in onecontinu- 





ous stream. Many regions are traversed, but 
the connexion is never interrupted. 

The scene is laid in the era of the great 
railway excitement, which has passed away 
and been succeeded by dividends of one per 
cent. We are not likely to see this phase of 
speculation again. But the sudden rise of 
fortunate speculators, and their as sudden fall, 
will never be a stale subject while we continue 
a great mercantile nation. Richard Raw- 
lings, a man of stern and ambitious character, 
determines to climb to the top of the social 
seale on the rungs of the ladder of gold. 
The book traces his gradual rise from being 
the shopman of a haberdasher in a country 
town, to be a railway king, the leader of the 
railway interest in the House, courted by the 
nobility and the father-in-law of a nobleman. 
But the art with which his character is drawn 
consists in this, that though there is nothing 
amiable about him,— though he is utterly 
selfish and unscrupulous—yet he excites our 
sympathies. The aristocratic speculators 
with whom he comes in contact are as un- 
scrupulous as he ; but they are hypocrites, 
still hanging on to a sort of conventional code 
of honour which has little, indeed, to do with 
honesty. Beside their polished hypocrisy, 
their professed high-mindedness and _ real 
meanness, his coarse selfishness and matter-of- 
fact determination rise into heroism. 

Costigan is one of the best Irishmen we 
have ever met with in a novel. A rowdy 
Milesian is not a very attractive character. 
But few men are without their redeeming 
traits ; and the one redeeming point of such 
men as Costigan is generally to be found in 
a certain delicacy of feeling with respect to 
women. Harry Winston, Margaret Raw- 
lings’s lover, has by chance accompanied Cos- 
tigan home from a dinner party at Mr. Raw- 
lings’s in Park-lane, and after an extremely 
humorous sceneina coffee-house, Costigan 
accidentally reveals the fact that Margaret 
Rawlings is to be married to Lord Charles 
Eton :-— 

“This intelligence produced a terrible effect 
upon Henry Winston. The vision of happiness 
he had been going home so exultingly to contem- 
plate was dispersed, and heavy clouds had set in 
in its place. His agitation did not escape the 
scrutiny of Mr. Costigan, who at all times had a 
ready sympathy for the distresses of lovers, but 
chiefly in his cups. 

‘* “Now, make me your friend,’ said Costigan, 
‘and [ll stand to you like a man. I see it all. 
You love the young creature yourself. Now just 
answer me one question. Does she return your 
passion ?” 

“Henry was humiliated at that moment by a 
consciousness of shame and debasement that a feel- 
ing so sacred, which he had hitherto concealed in 
the recesses of his heart, should become a topic of 
conversation in such a place and with such a man. 
He shrank from it, as from the touch of con- 
tagion. But Costigan, spotted all over as he was 
with the leprosy of drink, had nevertheless a lurk- 
ing refinement in his nature upon this one solitary 
subject of love, and seemed to understand at once 
the scruples of his young companion.” 

Rawlings, in order to obtain a coronet for 
his daughter, has persuaded her by a strata- 
gem that Harry Winston has deserted her. 
She marries Lord Charles Eton in a pique. 
But one night Lady Charles sees her lover at 
the opera. An explanation ensues. Winston 
strikes Lord Charles in the saloon, and the 
result is a duel. Now a duel scene is a 
favourite with novelists; but we never yet 
met with one so real as this. We almost 
fancy the author must himself have taken 
part in the “tryal by battaile ;” and, as the 
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thing has now utterly passed away, never, yp 
verily believe, to return, we will extract th 
account of it :— 


‘¢ Now,’ said Costigan, when Winston's toilg 
was finished, ‘let me look at you. What's this 

“¢Eh” returned the other, not exactly compre. 
hending him. 

“¢ “Of course, I know it’s a waistcoat. But did 
you ever see a man fight a duel in a coloured wais. 
coat? Haven’t you got such a thing asa blak 
one ?’ 

“* To be sure.’ 

“¢Then put it on. Do as I tell you, now, anj 
don’t talk. There, that’s better. Now, just take 
off that tie, and get a long black handkerchief, and 
pin it down over your shirt.’ 

‘‘Henry Winston was under orders, and in. 
plicitly obeyed them. 

“Och! [ve my own trouble with you, Tike 
out that diamond pin—Hush ! no noise—’ he con 
tinued in a guarded undertone, ‘don’t you see iti 
catch the light, man alive! That's right. Stop, 
now, just turn in your collar, There mustn't bea 
speck of white about you. Hould here a minute 
—open your coat, and let me put this belt round 
you ;’ and he proceeded to buckle a hunting-belt 
round Winston’s waist, fastening it so tightly that 
Winston winced under the operation. ‘Is that 
too tight for you ?—try if you can breathe.’ It was 
as much as he could do. 

‘* Costigan now turned him round, and surveyel 
him carefully from head to foot. His eye fell up 
Winston’s boots. . 

“¢* French polish!’ he exclaimed, in a low grow); 
‘have you taken leave of your senses, that you 
must stick your feet into a pair of looking-glasses! 
Do you wish to be hit ? for, if you want to attract 
a bullet, you couldn’t do it more complete. If 
you've got a pair of cloth boots in the world, put 
them on ; or any ould pair that's dim and ditty, 
without a glimmer of polish on them, mind Y 

‘¢¢ These scientific instructions being strictly 
complied with, nothing more remained to be done, 
but to give Henry Winston a few hints as to how 
he was to manage himself on the ground. 

“Put your {watch in your right-hand pocket, 
Now, don’t contradict me—it’s all fair. A man 
has a right to wear his watch, I suppose, in any 
pocket he chooses, and I’ve known a watch before 
now turn off a bullet—a button, or anything will 
do it. Observe what I’m telling you. Before! 
place you on the ground, turn up the collar of your 
coat this way, and button it all round— slouch yout 
hat so as to cover your ears—draw in your breath 
before you discharge your pistol, and make your 
self as thin as you can. By this means, you'll be 
dark and slim from head to foot, and not a speck 
on you to catch his eye. That’s a grand secret, 
my boy! Are you used to pistols ? 

“Not much.’ ; 

“¢Then all you’ve got to do is just to draw 4 
line with your eye straight from your foot to his— 
and if you see any object on the ground —such 
a tuft of grass, or a dark spot—let that be a mar 


to guide you—or a tree or a chimney, or anything . 


at his back. Fire low—keep your elbow close 
your side, and don't raise your hand higher than 
that. 

‘They had not been many minutes on the 
ground when they discerned three figures at @ 4 
tance beyond the palings. It was impossible to 
identify them ; but they concluded at once that two 
of the group must be Lord Charles and his second, 
and were confirmed in this supposition by “— 
one of the party retire before they entered 
field. Advancing towards each other, a ceremoth 
ous recognition took place on both pane 
Colonel Beauchamp and Mr. Costigan with ca 
ing together, left their principals alone. 
were within speaking distance, but they - : 
tively turned away, and walked in opposite od 
tions, while their seconds were arranging 
requisite preliminaries. : : 

Tee Site's a good spot, Colonel,’ said Costigan, 

* <Too close to the road,’ returned the Colone 

“© Well, a little further on,” said Costigan. 
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“¢Don’t you think we had better get behind 
the hill on the other side ? said Beauchamp. 

“¢The ground’s uneven there. Depend on it, 
this is the best spot.’ 

“Tet me see—which way do you propose to 
place them ? 

“¢T was thinking of that,’ replied Costigan, 
beginning to step the field in a direct line with the 
tree. 
‘* Colonel Beauchamp looked knowingly at him. 
‘T object to the tree, Captain Costigan. Let us 
at least avoid unnecessary risk. Higher up we 
shall be less exposed. Which way is the wind ? 

“‘¢Tn our faces as we stand.’ 

‘‘ ‘Then we had better take our ground across.’ 

‘¢ All the same to me—equal main and chance,’ 
returned Costigan. 

“‘ Moving towards the foot of the hill, farther 
away from the houses, a tolerably screened level 
was selected, Mr. Costigan beguiling the time by 
cracking a grim joke on the sun, which there was 
no necessity to toss up for on this occasion, as it 
was obviously impossible to decide in what part of 
the firmament the luminary was buried. The 
ground was paced by Colonel Beauchamp—backed 
at one extremity by a hill, and at the other by a 
wood. The signal agreed upon was ‘ One, two, 
three !’ and Costigan won the advantage of giving 
it. The pistols were now drawn and loaded ; and 
nothing more was to be done but to place the prin- 
cipals on the ground. 

‘* As Costigan walked with Henry Winston to the 
spot assigned to him, he whispered—‘ I’m to give 
the signal ‘One—two, three!’ I'll pause between 
‘one—two ;’ ‘three’ will follow instantly—‘ two, 
three! There’s a little path on the hill behind 
oo your eye on that, and you'll cover 

im. 

“The principals were now placed, and the 
seconds withdrew midway on opposite sides, 

«Now, gentlemen,’ cried Costigan. 

‘Colonel Beauchamp made a slight movement 
with his hands, as if he were putting on his gloves, 

“<P wait till you are ready, Colonel Beau- 
champ,’ said Costigan, quietly. 

‘“* Tm quite ready, sir,’ returned Beauchamp. 

_ *T know what I’m doing, sir,’ replied Cos- 
tigan, ‘and I'll have no motions to distract atten- 
tion while I’m giving the signal. If you’ve any 
objection to my proceedings, we can easily settle 
that afterwards,’ 

“Colonel Beauchamp folded his arms, and stood 
perfectly still. 

““* Now, gentlemen,’ resumed Costigan, after a 
pause, ‘One—two, three !’ 

“Both pistols were discharged nearly at the 
same instant, and both parties kept their ground. 
When Costigan went up to Henry Winston, he 
found that the turf had been struck at his feet, 
but no mischief was done. 

‘*Are you satisfied, gentlemen? demanded 
Costigan. 

“The question was unnecessary. Lord Charles 
Eton still stood erect, but it was evident, from 
the way in which Colonel Beauchamp held him 
a = shoulder, that Winston’s ball had taken 

: ‘ Not hurt ? inquired Costigan. 

Not much, I hope,’ replied Colonel Beau- 
champ, conveying by a side glance to Costigan 
that he feared the worst ; ‘may I trespass on your 
good offices, Captain Costigan, to send the surgeon 
to us—he is waiting in a carriage.’ ” 

We had marked some other passages to ex- 
id but we have already passed our limits. 

€ can only say, in conclusion, that this is not 
merely a romance to amuse an idle hour, but 
4 picture of life—of real human life as it is 
ney day passing around us. From it may 

e gathered many a lesson of practical wis- 
pe And if the limner has sometimes 
Ipped his brush in gall, who, we may ask, 
- contemplate real life without having all 
€ satire in his soul stirred up into activity ? 
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Berlin. Forming a Supplemental Volume to the 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 3 Vols. Murray. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. By 
the late Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. Reprinted 
from ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ with additions and correc- 
tions. Murray. 

Omphalos: an Attempt to untie the Geological Knot. By 
*hilip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. John Van Voorst. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society. Vol. II. 
No. 6. Longman and Co, 

The Iliad of Homer, Translated by Alexander Pope. With 
Observations on Homer and his Works, and Brief Notes, 
By Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. H. G. Bohn. 

An Analysis of the Domesday Book of the County of Norfolk. 
By the Rev. George Munford. J. Russell Smith. 

The Lady of Glynne. By the Author of ‘ Margaret and her 
sridesmaids.’ 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Rival Kings; or, Overbearing. By the Author of 
* Sidney Grey,’ &c. W. Kent and Co. 

Carew Ralegh ; or, The Heir of Sherborne. An Historical 
Romance. By Mrs. Thomson. 'T, Hodgson. 

Wild Northern Scenes; or, Sporting Adventures with the 
Rifle and the Rod. By S. H. Hammond. New York: 
Derby and Jackson. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co, 

Taliesin ; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. A Transla- 
tion of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an 
Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. By D., W. Nash. 
J. Russell Smith, 

Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin. 
Harbour,’ &e. From the Irish. 
Simpson, Bosworth and Harrison. 

Poems. By William W. Story. Boston, US.: 
Brown, and Co, 

— Poems by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Longman 
and Co. 

Poems and Love Lyrics, By Robt. W. Buchanan, Glasgow: 
T. Murray and Son. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 

fear. By John 8. B. Monsell, LL.D. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and 
et Jews Harmonised. By Emanuel Aguilar. 

ed by an Historical Essay on the Poets, &«. By 


‘The Battle of Ventry 
By John Hawkins 


Little, 


Precec 
Rev. D. A. De Sola. Wessell and Co. 

Churches, Sects, and Religious Parties ; or, Some Motives for 
My Conversion to the Catholic Church. By a Master of 
Arts, formerly a Clergyman of the Established Church. 
C. Dolman, 

Precepts for the Conduct of Life. Extracted from the Scrip- 
tures. Murray, 

THE quarterly part of the Journal of the Proceed- 

ings of the Linnean Society contains the address 

of the president, Thomas Bell, Esq., at the anni- 
versary meeting in May, with the reports of the 
meetings throughout the session 1856—57, the 
last held in the old spot, classic to naturalists, the 
house of Sir Joseph Banks, in Soho-square. Lists 
of new members, of communications to the Society, 
and additions to the library, are included in the 
official matter of the publication. The Journal, 
we may remind our readers, was commenced re- 
cently, with a view of enlarging the interest in 
the Society’s proceedings, and publishing selections 
of papers not included in the Transactions. The 
Royal Geographical and other Societies have with 
advantage established a similar periodical journal 
supplemental to their more bulky and costly publi- 
cations. The Zoological and Botanical sections of 
the Linnean Journal are arranged and paged so as 
to be either jointly or separately subscribed for and 
preserved. The most important botanical paper is 
Dr. J. D. Hooker's Praecursores ad Floram Indicam, 
or sketches of the natural families of Indian plants, 
with remarks on their distribution, structure, and 
affinities. In the Zoological section there is a re- 
port of a singular case of colouring of the human 
hair, observed by Dr. Guy of King’s College, and 
by him communicated to the President of the 

Linnean. ‘‘A turner of the name of Ford, employed 

by the Government to turn several thousands of 

round rulers for the army in the Crimea, presented 
himself in the laboratory of King’s College one day, 

in great distress. He was called upon to attend a 

funeral, and was scandalized at his somewhat ridicu- 

lous appearance in consequence of the curious green 
tint of his hair. Our people in the laboratory 
washed his head with all the common reagents 
which occurred to them, but without effect. Being 
informed of this curious fact, and being interested 
in it as having some sort of bearing on the ques- 





tion of identification, I called on Mr. Ford, and 
found him in the state described. His hair, which 
is naturally a light chestnut, was changed, except 
towards the roots, of a bright yellow-green, with a 
very decided and curious green tint. His children, 
whose hair is of a similar tint, were similarly affect- 
ed. He told me that his hair and that of his fuinily 
had always been affected in the same way when en- 
gaged in turning rulers from the wood known as 
green ebony—a wood, as he says, generally used for 
that purpose. His wife’s hair, which is black, is 
not subject to any change. The exposed parts of 
the skin undergo the same change of colour, as does 
the urine. He also told me that one of his children 
was born with a very remarkably deep-green tinted 
skin, which disappeared in time.” This is certainly 
a singular case, but not less extraordinary is the in- 
cidental reference to the origin of the phenomenon, 
in the man turning ‘several thousands of round 
rulers for the army in the Crimea !” 

An edition of Pope’s Iliad of Homer, with the 
entire series of Flaxman’s designs, is a work re- 
quiring little recommendation. It is one of the 
best of the volumes that have yet appeared in 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library. The editor, the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A., has prefixed an Essay on 
Homer and his works, containing an excellent 
summary of the disquisitions and arguments of 
critics and historians on the much disputed points 
of Homeric controversy. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Watson, while fairly stating the arguments 
of Wolf and the sceptics, considers the general 
opinion as to the personal existence of Homer as 
above all cavil or dispute. The mystery that 
attends much of the life of Shakspeare himself, 
after the lapse of only two or three centuries, may 
well reconcile us to finding difficulty in the bio- 
graphy of a poet of equal genius and fame, who 
lived two or three thousand years ago. Those who 
most reflect on the Homeric poems “cannot 
credit that Thucydides, Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Longinus, Cicero, Ovid, Horace, and all the 
great minds of antiquity, were wrong in believing 
that Homer, whom the greatest peets worshipped 
as their master, whose distant footsteps they 
adored as unapproachable, and from whom they 
were humbly content to draw such inspiration as 
they were capable of receiving, was one individual, 
and that a few modern German critics, of intel- 
lects utterly inferior to the great ancients whom 
we reverence, are right in admonishing us that 
we must distribute him into several.” Footnotes 
illustrative of difficult passages are inserted, some 
from Pope, others from Cowper, which add to the 
interest of the work for the mere English reader 
of the great epic. ip 

Mr. Hammond, an American sportsman, in his 
volume entitled Wild Northern Scenes, gives a 
record of exciting adventures with the rifle and 
the rod, along with graphic descriptions of a district 
comparatively unknown and unfrequented. In the 
broad region lying between the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Champlain colonization and civilization have 
yet made little progress. The country, rocky and 
sterile, offers no temptation to agricultural labour, 
and the ancient forests yet give shelter to multi- 
tudes of deer, while the howl of the wolf and the 
scream of the panther disturb the solitude of the 
scenes. The Red Indians have indeed disappeared, 
but the region is yet wild and rude as when the 
white man had not yet invaded it. The romantic 
lakes and rugged rocks add to the natural charm 
of the scenery. Mr. Hammond tells us that for 
many years he has been accustomed to take his 
annual holiday from the wearing business of city 
life amidst these solitudes, in preference to the 
crowded watering-places, with their dismal con- 
ventionality and cheerless excitement. His book 
is very likely to attract many others to the same 
scenes, though we believe the district is not quite 
so unvisited as Mr. Hammond represents. How- 
ever, he has written a most entertaining book, 
whether as regards the more direct sporting expe- 
riences, or the reflections on life and manners, and 
the enthusiastic descriptions of natural scenery. 
The volume is illustrated by several engravings. 
We have read it with as much interest as any 
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recent American book of light literature that: has 
lately come in our way. 

In these days of bitter controversy about reli- 
gious doctrines which few understand, it cannot 
but be useful to draw attention to the practical 
morality of the religion by which men of all sects 
profess to be guided. We should therefore 
strongly recommend any one who has just been 
listening to a polemical sermon, or reading the 
last firebrand flung from the controversial flaines, 
to take up this pleasing collection of moral pre- 
cepts extracted from Scripture. They are selected 
with excellent taste and judgment, and the book 
would make a nice gift for young people. 





New Editions. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal 
of England, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of 
King George IV. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E, Fourth Edition. In Ten Volumes. Vol. X. 
Murray. 


Kavanagh: a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster. W. Kent and Co. 

Zoology ; being a Systematic Account of the General Strue- 
ture, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the Principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, fc. By Wm. B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.R.S. H.G,. Bohn. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, F.G.S. 
Third Edition. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mahometanism: an Historical Sketch of its Origin and Pro- 
sro, gc, By G, L. Strauss, Ph.D, Second Edition. J. 

eale. 


Lion Hunting and Sporting Life in Algeria. By Jules 
— the “ Lion-killer.” Fourth Edition. H. G. 
Bohn 


A Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin; with Sug- 
gestions for their Prevention. By Thes. Hunt, F.R.CS. 
Second Edition. J. Churchill. 

THE tenth and closing volume of the fourth edi- 

tion of Lord Campbell's Chancellors is now pub- 

lished, with chronological and a!phabetical lists of 
the holders of the Great Seal, and a copious index. 

The historical part of the volume continues Lord 

Eldon’s life, from the time of the Cato Street con- 

spiracy and the Queen’s trial, to his death. An 

unusually long chapter on the character of Lord 

Eldon, public and private, legal and political, is 

contributed in a great measure from Lord Camp- 

bell’s personal recollections and experience. But 
the novel feature of this volume is the information 
conveyed in a postscript bearing date the 22nd 

Sept. 1857. In this note Lord Campbell lays be- 

fore his readers the particulars of a conversation 

between himself and Lord Melbourne in 1835, re- 
specting the office of Chancellor, since which time 
the narrator says that the Great Seal bas been in 
imminent peril. In reply to a question by Lord 

Campbell, whether he thought a Cabinet could per- 

manently go on without the Chancellor being a 

member of it,- Lord Melbourne makes the follow- 

ing astounding answer, ‘‘ Yes, Ido. Whoever is 
fit to be Minister should know enough of general 
ener oy to guide him, and when any technicali- 
jes arise, we can consult the Attorney and Solici- 
tor-General.” Such a reply was enough to have 
raised the ghost of Eldon from his grave. But Lord 

Melbourne went on as long as he could with the 

Great Seal in commission, until in 1836, owing 

to complaints of incompetence and arrears, he 

was reluctantly compelled to make a Chancellor. 
** Luckily,” says Lord Campbell, ‘‘ Lord Cotten- 
ham disposed satisfactorily of the business in the 

Court of Chancery, giving no trouble in the Cabi- 

net—and the prestige of the Great Seal revived.” 

The fortunes and perils of the office since that time 

are then briefly alluded to, and the noble author 

thinks we ought to rejoice that it still survives, and 
that the Chancellor still presides on the woolsack, 
and has a seat in the Cabinet. He concludes thus: 
‘* My anxious wish is that the ascendancy of the 
Great Seal should be fully maintained. Consider- 
ing the difficulties with which the holders of it have 
been recently encompassed, and with which I should 
have been unable to cope, I consider my lot felici- 
tous in escaping it.” ‘Suave mari magno,” &c. 


‘* But, instead of calmly enjoying the contrast be- 
tween my position and that of others, I am ear- 
nestly desirous to contribute, if I could, to the 
relief and safety of those who are tossed by the 
tempest.” Thus freely does Lord Campbell, in 
taking leave of readers, submit to their penetra- 








tion an insight into his own motives and reflections, 
in reviewing the path of honour which he himself 
has so successfully followed. 

It is not usual for the work of a living author to 
be edited by another, but circumstances preventing 
Dr. Carpenter from revising his Manual of Zoology, 
published about twelve years ago, the task has been 
undertaken by Mr. W. 8. Dallas, who has had con- 
siderable experience in the preparation of works on 
the same or similar subjects. In the first volume, 
treating of the vertetrata, few changes have been 
necessary ; but in the second volume, containing 
animals of the invertebrate classes, the work of the 
editor will amount almost to the writing of a 
new treatise, if the subject is brought up carefully 
to the present state of knowledge. The volume 
now published is a well compiled and well arranged 
manual, and the numerous illustrations render it 
more useful to the student as well as attractive to 
the general reader. 

The Indian mutiny will no doubt have to 
answer for the effusion not only of much blood, 
but of much ink. Fora long time to come we 
may expect that it will be a fertile theme for 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and, when the 
sufferers have had time to return to Europe, for 
books innumerable, with and without illustrations. 
But we should hardly haye expected that it would 
be stated as a reason for a second edition of a small 
compilation on the subject of Mahometanism in 
Europe, originally published in 1854. A mono- 
graph of this kind, to be anything at all, shonld 
combine extensive research with a picturesque and 
graphic style. This little book can lay claim to 
neither. 

M. Jules Gérard, the French lion slayer, in his 
accounts of his sporting adventures in Algeria, has 
not only provided for the lovers of the marvellous 
a choice stock of anecdotes, but has contributed 
some really curious and valuable facts for the con- 
sideration of naturalists. The lion of North Africa 
is a very different animal in its temper and habits 
from the lion of the South, with which Mr. Gor- 
don Cumming has made the British public familiar. 
In fact, it was from observing the marked differ- 
ence between the lions described by the French 
naturalist and sportsman, M. Delagorgue, and those 
which he had seen himself, that M. Gérard con- 
ceived the idea of writing his experiences in con- 
nexion with the animal. The courage and daring 
of his adventures are not more remarkable than 
the modesty and good sense with which he relates 
them. We have every confidence in the truth of 
the stories, but M. Gérard is not answerable for 
any graphic exaggeration in the exciting illustra- 
tions of the present edition. M. Gérard describes 
himself as failing in health, and no longer capable 
of the exertions which he has hitherto undergone. 
He longs to train some successors in an occupa- 
tion which he considers of real importance to the 
colony of Algeria, where the devastations of the 
lions cause a large annual loss of property, besides 
numerous deaths of the natives. M. Gérard 
thinks it would be worth while training a band of 
lion hunters, chosen from the army or from volun- 
teer sportsmen, paying them liberally, and securing 
for them a provision in case of severe injury. If 
such a corps were established M. Gérard is the man 
to organise and superintend it. The book is not 
wholly taken up with lion hunting, other forms of 
sport practised in Northern Africa are described, 
with notices of the habits of the animals, and of the 
mode of life of the European colonists and the 
native Arabs in the remoter districts of the pro- 
vince of Algeria. A portrait of M. Gérard forms 
the frontispiece to the work. 

A Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, 
by Thomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the West- 
ern Dispensary for the Diseases of the Skin, is a 
manual that deserves the attention of students and 
practitioners. This class of maladies has always 
—— many difficulties, both as to their patho- 

ogy and their treatment ; and Mr. Hunt’s book is 
a valuable contribution to this department of me- 
dical literature. It is a good many years since the 
first edition was published, since which time new 
facts have been ascertained and additional experi- 


ence acquired, the results of which are embodied 
in Mr. Hunt’s work. The old classification of skin 
diseases in use since Dr. Williams’ time is retain 
as well as the nomenclature-which he introduced, 
Mr. Hunt mentions a remarkable fact illustrat 
the imperfect acquaintance with skin diseases pos, 
sessed by the general body of medical practitioners 
even in London. During the last twenty year 
several hundred cases have been sent for admission 
to the Small-pox Hospital, with eruptive diseases 
which were not small-pox, but which the medical 
men who attended and who recommended the 
patients for admission believed to be small-pox, 
There are other cutaneous affections about which 
an equal degree of ignorance and misconception 
prevails. These mistakes of diagnosis, and the 
consequent errors of treatment, could scarcely be 
made if this class of diseases were more accurately 
studied, for which purpose Mr. Hunt's manual is 
one of the best practical guides yet presented, 
Numerous illustrative cases are given, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Stanhope Prize Essay: the Character and Place y 
Wickliffe as a Reformer. By Herbert Cowell, J, H, 
and J. Parker, 


The Quarrel of God’s Covenant. A Fast-day Sermon 
Preached at Braintree Church, Oct. 7, 1857. By Rev, 
Dr. Margoliouth. Wertheim and Macintosh, 

Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Almanac for 1858, 

THE Stanhope prize essay for 1857, by Herbert 

Cowell, of Wadham College, on the Character and 

Place of Wickliffe as a Reformer, presents an inte- 

resting view of the state of England in the reign 

of Edward III., with a clear exposition of the 
special work which Wickliffe was able to accom 
plish by his labours and his writings. Of the 
personal piety of the reformer and his fervent 
spiritual character there is no difference of opinion, 
but Mr. Cowell shows that he exerted public influ- 
ence chiefly by his attacks on the clergy for their 
immorality and their abuse of power and privilege. 
Tt was the English sense of justice and love of 
liberty rather than Christian zeal for the truth 
which brought support to Wickliffe in his protest 
against Rome. He himself was moved by higher 
principles, but Mr. Cowell is right in his represen- 
tation of the general tone of the movement of 
which this early reformer was the head. _ The tide 
of public feeling was in the direction of political 
rather than religious liberty, and there was no 
strong or general desire to oppose more than the 
gross abuses of the church. The masses of the 
people could little sympathize with the spiritual 
aspirations of the reformer, whose services were 
better appreciated by a succeeding generation. 

But though his efforts for reformation were prema 

ture, hisname is not the less cherished and honoured 

as one of the founders of the Protestant cause m 

England. 

Messrs. Hannay and Dietrichsen’s Almanack 
has long held a high place among publications of 
the class, few of which excel it in variety and cor- 
rectness of information. Originally it was merely 
the vehicle for private trade advertisements, and 
these are still unobtrusively continued ; but the 


one of the cheapest publications of the kind, above 
a hundred and fifty pages of closely printed matter 
for sixpence. In looking over the work we note 
some inaccuracies, but on the whole it is carefully 
compiled and correctly printed. In the section on 
the Universities a paragraph has got transposed— 
Marischal College belonging to Aberdeen not # 
Edinburgh. One or two omissions also we observe 
in the official lists, but these probably would have 
been supplied had the publication taken place nearet 
the close of the year. 


List of New Books. 


Arnold's (Dr.) Miscellaneous Works, 2nd ed., 8vo, cl., 12s. Pa 
—_—— Passages from Sermons, 1zmo, cl., 2nd ed., Is. 64. 
Bell’s :C. D.) Unconscious Influence, 2nd ed., 12mo, cl., 5s. 
hook of Psalms, narrow ed., roan limp, !s. 8d. 

Boy's Own Magazine, Vol. III., post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. ae 
Braun’s (Dr. C_R.) Uremic Convulsions of Pregnancy, chet 


Bryant’s (W. C.) Poems, illustrated, 8vo, morocco, £1 Lis. 64. 





Claughton’s Questions on the Collects, part 1, 18mo, cl., tf 
Critical Greek English New Testament, small 4to, cl., 10s. 6¢- 





Croker’s (Hon. J. W.) Essays on French Reyolution, 8vo, cl., Is. 


book is widely known for its own merit. It is also _ 


Burr’s (J. D.) Instructions for Practical Surveying, cr. 8¥0, 7s, 64. 
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ic! ) izion of Common Life, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Bulls tw) Thackeray, cr. §vo, cl., new ed., és. 

aera Hippolytus, by J. H. Monk, 8vo, el., 6th ed., 5s. 

esti (J.) Essay on Man's Tdea of Power, 12mo, ¢l., 2s. 6d. 

owe (H.) on St. Matthew, cr. Svo, ¢l., 12s. 

Gosse’s Omphalos, post Svo, cl, 10s. 6d. heat ; = 

Goulburn’s (E. M.) Inspiration of Holy Scripture, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Gray’s (T.) Poetical Works, Aldine Poets, fep. vo, cl., ds. 

H bersak’s (A.) Conversational Tales for trans. into Fr rench, Is. 6d. 

Hergate’s (Rev. W.C.) Sir H. Appleton, fep 8vo, cl. 7s. 

Hille’s (M. W-) Regional Anatomy, 32mo, Cl., 28. 6d. 

Irving’s Catechism of General Knowledge, 18mo, bound, 2s. 

Jewitt’s (L.) Antenne, post 8V0, cl, 6s. B ; 

Kiel's (K. F.) Commentary on the Books of Kings, 8vo,cl., £1 Is. 

Lady of Glynne, 3 Vols., post 8vo, cl., £1 | Is. 6d. : ; 

Learmont’s tJ.) Practical Mechanic's Assistant, 12mo, bound, 6s. 

Lege’s (R.) Tables of Interest, from | to 8 per Cent., Svo, cl., 10s. 

Livingstone’s (Dr ) Missionary Travels in South Africa, Svo, £1 Is. 

Longfelluw’s Poems, illustrated, Svo, cl., new ed., 1 Is. 

2 — Kavanagh, Svo, ¢l., lustrated, 10s. fid.; morocco, 1és. 

Martin’s (R. M.) Indian Mutinies, imp. 8vo,el., Div. 1, is. 6d. 

Martineau’s (H.) British Rule in India, 12mo, hd ‘ 

Milman’s Latin Christianity, 6 V ols., 8vo, cl., £3 12 

Modern Painters, Vol. L., by Ruskin, 6th ed., royal 8vo, el, 183. 

Moore (T.), Poetry and Pictures from, illustrated, fep. Ato, £1 Is. 

Morgan's (Rev. P. W.) British Kymry, fep. Svo, el., 2s. 6d. 

Phillips's (P. L.) Principles of Agriculture, 8vo, ¢l., 7s. 6d. 

Philosophy of Evangelicism, fep. 8vo. cl., 53. 

Poe's (E. A.) Poems, Iilustrated, 8vo, morocco, £1 lls. 6d. 4 

Quatrefages’ (A. De) Rambles of a Naturalist, 2 Vols., post 8vo, lis. 

Rampini’s Selection from Italian Authors, fep. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 

Rivers’s (T ) Rose Amateur's Guide, 6th ed., fep. 8vo, cl., 38. 61. 

Ruth; or, Believer Filled with Christ's Strength, 12mo, cl., Is. 4d. 

Shakspeare’s Poems, new ed., fep. cl., Aldine Poets, 5s. 

Stainton’s Tineina, Vol. IT., 8vo, ¢l., 12s. 6d. 3 

Tanner's (T. H.) Manual of Practice of Medicine, 32mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Taylor's (J.) Holy Living and Dring, in 1 Vol., 12mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Waagen’s (Dr.) Galleries and Cabinets of Art, 8vo, cl., 18s. 

Wheatley’s (G. W.) Oriental Pocket Companion, 6th ed., 3s. 6d. 

Williams’s Chemical Manipulation, post 5vo, cl., lis. 

Winged Words, edited by G. P. Muirhead, square Svo, cl., 10s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


EDINBURGH Vve7sus OXFORD. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE is surely a shining example of 
that perfervidum ingeniwm which is said to burn 
in the bosoms of the Scottish people. Every 
subject in his hands assumes a polemical form. 
Nothing is good unless it can be shown that some- 
thing else is bad; no one right unless somebody else 
is wrong. He has just been opening the academic 
term at Edinburgh, by the delivery of a lecture 
upon the deficiencies of the Scottish academical 
system. The form which this lecture assumes is that 
of a comparison between the Universities of Oxford 
and Edinburgh. Now we are told vy Dogberry 
that “comparisons are odorous ;” and at this time 
of day to talk of Scotland's ‘‘ voluntarily surrender- 
ing to a foreign people” ‘‘the education of her 
sons,” meaning that Scotch people send their sons 
to the English universities, bears a strong resem- 
blance to the unsavoury harangues of the John 
Mitchel school in the sister island. It is for the 
interest of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh alike, 
to merge the remains of their separate nationalities 
in the unity of the British empire ; and they see it. 
Whatever may be the section of the British islands 
in which we were born, we all feel that our posi- 
tion, as members of the whole, is much higher than 
our position as members of a part. And he who 
endeavours to revive the dying embers of national 
disunion—if indeed they be not absolutely dead—is 
opposing,as far as in him lies, the social progress of 
his country, and weakening her strength. To per- 
suade English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh to consider 
each other as mutually ‘‘ foreigners,” would be to 
throw the British empire back three hundred years. 

But every man has his hobby. The distinct na- 
tionality of North Britain ig Professor Blackie’s. 
And if he sometimes rides it a little too hard, this 
Innocent exercise does not materially interfere with 
his more serious business. His business, and a 
very important one it is, is, in this case, to awaken 
his countrymen to the necessity of raising the cha- 
tacter of the Scottish Universities. The points 
inwhich he considers that they require improve- 
ment are six :—the students ; the subjects of study ; 
the method of study; the discipline ; the acade- 
mical constitution and government ; and the en- 
couragement and rewards of scholarship. With 
Tegard to the first, the Professor complains that 
the students are nothing more than school-boys, 
and that after having finished their academical 
course at Edinburgh, they are drafted off to 
Glasgow or Oxford, and are not found to be 
above the level of the ordinary undergraduates. 
The reason of this he believes to lie in the fact 
that Glasgow has bursaries to offer, and Ox- 





ford fellowships. There may be something in 
this, but it is far from exhausting the subject. 
How few are those who go to the university 
with the expectatiou of obtaining fellowships or 
even high honours! Fashion and custom have 
much to do with the matter ; and the more tho- 
roughly national you make the Scottish Univer- 
sities, the more fashionable will it become to send 
young men to English universities. Why? Just 
that they may rub off their nationality, or, as it 
ought really to be called, their provincialism. He 
further deplores the fact that, while Oxford has 
culpably neglected the class known in the middle 
ages as ‘* poor scholars,” for whom the colleges 
were founded, and provides for the higher and 
middle classes only, the students of Edinburgh 
are drawn wholly from the middle and lower 
classes. We are not clear as to the Professor's 
plan for retaining at Edinburgh the aristocratic 
youth which every year runs off to Oxford and 
Cambridge. We presume that the same cause 
operates here as in the case of the herds of black 
cattle which yearly come down from the highlands 
to be fattened on the oil-cake and turnips of Nor- 
folk. Scotland produces lean beef, and unculti- 
vated talent ; England fat beef, and greater facili- 
ties for mental culture. It might be impossible 
to grow turnips on Ben Lomond, but it is clearly 
within the range of possibility to raise the stan- 
dard of teaching to any height the Scottish people 
may desire. 

In his remarks on “‘ the subject of study,” Dr. 
Blackie appears to be a little inconsistent. After 
calling attention to ‘‘the absurdity” of the 
Oxford system, which consists in giving the stu- 
dent a thorough general education, such as befits 
a gentleman, and leaving him to build up pro- 
fessional knowledge on that foundation, the Pro- 
fessor proposes the adoption of precisely the same 
system at Edinburgh. Give us Greek, give us 
scientific philology, give us mental culture, not 
practical knowledge only; and his plan for securing 
all this is the same as before. Found fellowships 
and scholarships. Provide a maintenance for those 
who will give their time to philological pursuits, 
And then he rates the Scottish authorities in 
the following funny style :—“ Our weakest point, 
unquestionably, is scholarship. Let us build up 
that. There is no difficulty how to do it, if those 
who wish to appear dignified Gamaliels would only 
consider that dignity does not always consist in 
sitting with broad bottom upon an easy chair; and 
if those who pride themselves in the designation 
‘practical people’ would employ their shrewd 
optics sometimes on things that do not lie imme- 
diately before their nose.” 

The difference between the Scottish and English 
mode of university teaching consists, according to 
Professor Blackie, in this:—At Edinburgh the 
professorial, at Oxford the tutorial system pre- 
dominates. Oxford is beginning to discover that 
her weak point lies in the want of professors ; she 
is therefore founding professorships. Professor 
Blackie advises Edinburgh to take example by 
Oxford, and to strengthen her weak point by 
encouraging tutors. 

With regard to discipline, he acknowledges the 
immense advantage of men living together in 
separate colleges, but despairs of seeing it adopted 
in Scotland. 

The academical constitution and government of 
Oxford have hitherto been too oligarchical. This 
defect has been in some degree removed by the 
Commission. The fault of the Scottish Universi- 
ties, on the contrary, is, that the graduates ‘‘ have 
little more bond of cohesion than belongs to a troop 
of girls in a boarding-school.” The cause of this 
absence of a proper academical esprit du corps is 
to be found in the want of the “‘ encouragements and 
rewards of scholarship.” In the church there are 
no prizes. In the schools there are not more than 
two positions which a gentleman would think it 
worth his while to hold. In the law there are few 
places of ease and dignity, and they are generally 
given to noisy politicians. And then Professor 
Blackie concludes with the passage from which we 
have already quoted. 





‘*We must have fellowships ; we must have new 
professorships, to represent neglected branches of 
learning, and to cultivate more completely those 
that exist. Let us encourage learning as we en- 
courage lawyers, and we shall soon see that Scot- 
land possesses men able to rival both the exact 
erudition of England and the profound speculation 
of Germany. There is no want of working power 
among us; but even Scotsmen, whose brains are 
as hard as reapers’ loins, cannot afford to study and 
to starve at thesame time. But unless this change 
take place, and that with quick decision, I must 
confess I see no hope of Scotland being able to re- 
gain the ground in the intellectual world which she 
has lost. Already with open fellowships and in- 
creased scholarships in Oxford, the tide of intellec- 
tual ambition in our young men flows more and 
more besouth the Tweed, and every day pungent 
proofs are brought before the observant eye that 
Scotland has already inflicted a deep, and it may 
be an incurable, wound upon herself by neglecting 
to work out the complete educational scheme three 
centuries ago promulgated by her great prophet, 
John Knox, and voluntarily surrendering to a 
foreign people and to a strange system the highest 
education of her noblest sons.” 

This is forcible and eloquent writing, and we 
trust it may have the desired effect of awakening 
the authorities to the necessity of providing a better 
education for the middle and higher classes in Scot- 
land. But we also trust that the motive for such 
improvement may not be found in the spirit which 
speaks of the inhabitants of South Britain as ‘a 
foreign people,” and that the system of teaching 
may not be such as to induce the North to consider 
itself as anything but an integral portion of the 
British empire. 

It seems a pity that Professor Blaikie has con- 
fined his inspection of English academical life to 
Oxford. Had he visited Cambridge, he would have 
seen less of that stiffness of which he complains in 
our system, and a larger admixture of that spirit 
of progress which he desiderates. But Cambridge 
would not have provided him with that strong 
contrast to his own university which enables him, 
even when recommending the adoption of our 
academical principles, to gratify his excessive 
nationality by a due admixture of blame. 

While we are writing, a report of the annual 
meeting at Edinburgh for the reform of the Seottish 
Universities has been brought in. Among those 
present, we noticed Professor Blackie, Mr. Stir- 
ling, Sir David Brewster, and others well known 
for their zeal in the cause of education. The reso- 
lutions passed embody the views put forward in 
Professor Blackie’s lecture, and call for a Parlia- 
mentary measure of reform. This, we trust, may 
be obtained. 

We rejoice in the prosperity of St. Bees, of 
Durham, of King’s College, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, of the University of London, of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, of every seat of learn- 
ing established for the purpose of extending edu- 
cation to the widest possible limits. And so we 
shall rejoice if Professor Blackie can persuade the 
Scottish Gamaliels to found colleges and fellow- 
ships in Edinburgh, to raise the tone of the teach- 
ing, and to keep the raw talent of the North, and 
manufacture it at home. : 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
A NEw Archeological Society for Kent has just 
been formed. The Marquis Camden is the Presi- 
dent ; and among the Vice-Presidents are Lord 
Stanhope, Lord Londesborough, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and other noblemen and gentlemen well 
known for their attachment to the study of anti- 
quities and art. Upwards of three hundred mem- 
bers have already been enrolled, a code of rules has 
been drawn up, and an early day of meeting named 
by the Committee to appoint local Secretaries, 
nominate additional Vice- Presidents and a Council 
of Management, and to get the Society, in short, 
into working order. While this scheme 1s going 
on, another pack of antiquaries are proposing to 
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hunt the same country. On the 22nd of October a 
meeting of the Surrey Archeological Society was 
called, and a proposal to extend its operations 
into Kent was submitted to them, and negatived 
by a small majority. The Council believing that 
the meeting, from the fewness of the members pre- 
sent, did not represent the feelings of the Society, 
have called another general meeting for the 26th 
instant, and intend again to bring forward their 
proposal. 

Professor Thompson, the Regius Professor of 
Greek, has been elected to the seat in the Cam- 
bridge University Council vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Sedwick. Professor Challis, the 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy, wasalsonominated 
by his friends, and the votes were 56 against 42. 
The removal of Professor Sedgwick from the council 
is much to be regretted, as all questions of reform 
in academical education found in him a zealous and 
able advocate. We hope Professor Thompson may 
give his influence in the same direction, but it 
would have been more satisfactory to have had, as 
successor to Professor Sedgwick, one who had like 
him devoted his chief attention to the physical 
sciences, the study of which requires every en- 
eouragement at the universities. 

The Rev. Frederick Temple has been elected 
Head Master of Rugby School. This appointment 
is one from which the best results may be expected. 
Mr. Temple, in his recent position as Principal of 
Kneller Hall, and subsequently as one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, has had oppor- 
tunity of becoming accurately acquainted with the 
most advanced acquirements of modern training, 
while his own classical accomplishments are of the 
highest order. At Oxford, in 1842, he gained first 
classes in Classics and Mathematics, and was after- 
wards Fellow of his College, Balliol. Myr. Temple 
is the third Balliol scholar in succession who has 
filled the head-mastership of Rugby, Dr. Tait and 
Dr. Goulburn being also Balliol men. The Bishop 
of London, the Deans of Hereford and Wells, the 
Masters of Balliol and Pembroke Colleges, Dr. 
Vaughan of Harrow, the Rev. Canon Stanley, 
Arnold’s biographer, and many other distin- 
guished scholars, having given testimonials to Mr. 
Temple in his candidateship, is evidence of the 
estimation in which he is generally held. As the 
proposer of the new scheme of middle-class exami- 
nations in connexion with the universities, Mr. 
Temple’s name will be associated with one of the 
most important movements in the history of educa- 
tion in this country. 

A meeting of the Association for the Improve- 
ment and Extension of the Scottish Universities was 
held last Saturday at Edinburgh, under the presi- 
dency of Colonel Mure, of Caldwell. The following 
resolutions were adopted—1. That the remarkable 
progress of the arts and sciences, and the great 
extension of the field of learned research in recent 
times, combined with the introduction of an educa- 
tional test to some of the higher departments of 
the public service, render it imperative that some 
steps be taken to render the system of education 
in the Scottish Universities in some degree com- 
mensurate with the wants of the age. 2. That 
the recent academical reform in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge all point in a direction that must tend 
seriously to affect the prosperity of the Scottish 
Universities, unless immediate steps be taken to 
put these institutions in a condition to contend 
against the combined influence of the ancient re- 
sources and the new energy of the English Univer- 
sities. 3. That the association has met with such 
encouragement from persons of intelligence, weight, 
and station in Scotland, and especially from the 
Lord Advocate in his official capacity,—who has 
announced his intention of introducing a Univer- 
sity Bill into Parliament at the earliest favourable 
opportunity, that they cannot entertain any doubt 
of achieving a great part of the original objects of 
the association at no distant period, if public sym- 
pathy and support be continued. 4. That it is 
expedient that such a permanent connexion should 
be established between the graduates and their 
respective Universities as may introduce the 








mical body, and tend to create in the most highly 
educated member of the community a lively inte- 
rest in the prosperity of the Universities. 5, That 
it is expedient that a system of examination, at 
once uniform and calculated to enhance the value 
of academical degrees in the Scottish Universities, 
should, as far as practicable, be established. 6, 
That it is expedient that an increase should be 
made in the salaries of those professors whose 
chairs are inadequately endowed ; also, that retiring 
allowances be provided for aged and infirm pro- 
fessors. 

We understand that the Senatus Academicus and 
the Patrons of the University of Edinburgh have 
so far saxctioned the tutorial system as to recog- 
nise a teacher under the professor in the classes of 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Mathematics, Another 
of the points aimed at by the Association, the esta- 
blishing a connexion between the Scottish Univer- 
sities and their graduates, will probably be first 
obtained to some extent by admitting graduates to 
vote for the members said to be designed for the 
Scottish Universities in the Reform Bill of next 
session. 

Dr. James Ogston has been appointed Professor 
of Logic and Medical Jurisprudence in Marischal 
College in the University of Aberdeen. The 
institution of this chair is a satisfactory evidence 
of the increased attention paid to this branch of 
medical education, the importance of which is 
obvious, while the necessity for special training in 
it is constantly experienced in the proceedings in 
courts of law, as well as at coroners’ inquests and 
on other public occasions. It is only recently that 
chairs of Medical Jurisprudence have been founded 
in the universities of this country. That of Edin- 
burgh was, we believe, the first which Professor 
Christison held till his removal to the chair of 
Materia Medica, when he was succeeded by Pro- 
fessor Traill, who still holds the appointment. Dr. 
Taylor, whose name is associated with so many 
causes célébres, has long held the lectureship at 
Guy’s Hospital, where his teaching in the class- 
room and the laboratory has exerted a powerful 
influence on the profession, by sending out annually 
a large number of pupils well trained in all matters 
pertaining to medico-legal inquiry. Dr. Ogston’s 
appointment at Aberdeen will tend to improve the 
education at that northern school of medicine. 

The Royal Society, as is well known to those who 
have read Bishop Sprat’s account of its origin and 
early history, held its first meetings at Wadham 
College, Oxford, under the guidance chiefly of the 
ingenious and learned Dr. Wilkins, who gathered 
round him Dr. Hooke, Dr. Seth Ward, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and the other distinguished men who 
were afterwards formally incorporated by charter 
as the Royal Society. Wadham College was in 
truth the cradle of the Royal Society, though its 
regular sessions are dated from the subsequent or- 
ganization of the members in the metropolis. It is 
interesting to observe that Wadham retains its 
traditional devotion to science among the colleges of 
Oxford. In the lists just returned for the final ex- 
aminations for degrees, out of the whole number of 
183 candidates, 90 enter under the school of law 
and history, 78 in the mathematical school, and 15 
in the school of natural science. Of these 15, no 
less than 5 come up from Wadham. Brazenose 
sends 2, but none of the other colleges more than 
1. Even Christchurch, while sending 22 candidates, 
has only 1, ‘and several of the other largest col- 
leges, such as Exeter and Pembroke, out of 18 
and 12 respectively, have none entered in the 
school of natural science. 

Mr. Edward Capern, rural postman at Bide- 
ford, in North Devon, a volume of whose poems we 
had pleasure in noticing lately, has received from 
Lord Palmerston a pension of £40. This is nomi- 
nally a superannuation pension, Mr. Capern having 
for many a year trudged twenty-five miles all the 
seven days of the week, with the weekly pay of 
ten and sixpence ; but it is to his poetry more than 
his pedestrianism, and his songs more than _ his 
services, that he owes his present reward. There 
are some charming pieces of descriptive poetry in 
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sketches in some of the pieces reveal q 
worth as well as genius in humble life, on wh 
this pension is well bestowed. ws 

An obelisk is about to be erected to the meno 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, the Bible commentator | 
J. J. Clarke, Esq., one of the members of pat, 
ment for Londonderry, at Portrush, on grou 
given by the Earl of Antrim, the lord of the 
manor. Close to the site is a school founded}y 
Dr. Clarke, the old schoolhouse still Temainins 
and well attended by the children of the nag 
buurhood. The connexion of the commentatyy 
with this part of the kingdom may not be gene. 
rally known. He was born in 1762, of bunt) 
parentage, in a village in the north of Irejnj 
From early life he showed a desire for enterips 
the ministry, but the res angusta domi chills 
his aspirations. At the age of eighteen he wey 
to serve a Mr. Bennet, a linen draper or merchant 
of Coleraine. This Mr. Bennet seems to have 
been an eccentric old bachelor or widower, anj 
his household was as miscellaneous in its way a3 
that of Dr. Johnson in Bolt-court. There wy 
one aged relation or retainer sheltered under th: 
roof, who was bedridden, and left to the charge of 
careless servants. Except to take her food, » 
one ever went near the poor old woman, Youy 
Clarke commiserated her solitude; and his kini 
attention and pious consolation cheered the lit 
days of the helpless sufferer, Another inmate ¢ 
the house, Molly the cook, was a woman of bois 
terous manners and profane spirit, the terror of 
the whole establishment. To Adam Clarke se 
took a savage dislike, solely on account of his re. 
ligious character. He tried to propitiate Molly, 
but the first attempts were repelled with a violens 
that forbad further experiments. The good mn 
tells that he then betook himself to pray for Mol, 
and the result was a turning of her heart anda 
change of her life, which amazed all Coleraine, 
and of which the tradition remains to this dy, 
The author of ‘Mary Powell,’ in her ‘Memoir of 
Good Servants,’ records the circumstance, remak 
ing of Molly that ‘‘the tigress became a lamb, 
All her fierce and violent tempers were removed; 
she became meek and gentle, diligent in busines, 
and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” It wa 
no sudden or superficial change that had come 
over her. Dr. Clarke left Coleraine soon afte 
Molly was tamed ; but thirty years after he r- 
visited the place, and had the pleasure of enjoying 
Christian fellowship with his old and respected 
friend. These biographical gleanings are worth 
all the literary fame of Dr. Clarke, and the ere 
tion of a monument will help to perpetuate the 
memory of the good and learned man in the dis 
trict where he commenced his labours of Christian 
usefulness. 

Dr. Knapp of Edinburgh, a naturalist of some 
repute, died on Sunday last. He was the author 
of a work on the British grasses, and gave much 
attention latterly to the cultivation of roses. He 
was also zealously interested in conchology, ani 
possessed a valuable collection of shells. 





In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, a letter was read from Lieutenant Maury, 
Director of the Observatory of Washington, at 
nouncing that in the night of the 4th Octobers 
small planet of the eleventh magnitude was dis 
covered by Mr. James Ferguson, of that est 
blishment. M. Le Verrier remarked that it wa 
probably the same planet as that which (as stated i 
the Literary Gazette of last week) was discoveret 
on the 19th October by M. Luther, of the Obser 
vatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorf. 





The Paris Observatory now receives meteot 
logical observations every day from fourteen st 
tions in France and seven in foreign countrié. 
The French stations are Dunkirk, Meaitres, 
Strasburg, Tonnerre, Paris, Le Havre, Bresh 
Napoleon- Vendée, Limoges, Montauban, Bayonté, 
Avignon, Lyons, and Besangon. The forelgt 
stations are Madrid, Rome, Turin, Geneva, Bros 
sels, Vienna, and Lisbon, Now that telegrapli¢ 
communication has been established between Fran 
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ferent parts of the latter country will no doubt b 
transmitted daily to Paris. 

Under the title ‘Les Dernitres Chansons de 
Béranger, a volume has within the last few days 
been published in Paris, as an addition to the 
gorks of the popular poet. It contains as many 
ys ninety-two pieces, written between the years 
1834 and 1851 ; but none of them attain that ex- 
cellence in conception and execution for which 
many of his previous productions are remarkable ; 
some, nevertheless, are of such an order as to merit 
amoreambitious designation than that of ‘ Songs,” 
which Béranger has modestly given to them. The 
yolume concludes with an ‘ Adieu,” addressed to 
France, which, like all the poet wrote, displays 
fervid patriotism. We copy a portion of it :— 

“France, je meurs, je meurs—tout me Pannonce, 
Mere adorée, adieu! Que ton saint nom 
Soit Je dernier que ma bouche prononce! 
Aucun Frangais t’aima-t-il plus? Oh! non. 
Je t'ai chantée avant de savoir lire; ra 
Et quand la mort me tient sous son épieu, 
En te chantant mon dernier souffle expire. 
A tant d'amour donne une larme. Adieu! 
. * t 


Demi couché je me vois dans la tombe. 

Ah! viens en aide & tous ceux que j’aimais, 
Tu le dois France a la pauvre colombe 

Qui dans ton champ ne butina jamais, 

Pour qu’ tes fils arrive ma priére, 

Lorsque dejaj’entends la voix de Dieu, 

De mon tombeau j’ai soutenu la pierre, 
Mon bras se lasse; elle retombe! Adieu!” 

Dr. Preuss, the editor of a medical journal in 
Vienna, has been commissioned by the Austrian 
Government to make a journey in the East—the 
objects of his undertaking are both medical and 
scientific. He proposes to set out next month. 

Prince Napoleon of France has caused to be 
published in the official Monitewr a copy of a letter 
written from Evigtok, in Arksuk Fiord, in Green- 
laid, by Mr. Tayler, an English engineer, to his 
father, Rear-Admiral Tayler, and communicated 
by the latter to the Prince. This letter, which is 
dated the 12th August, states that the last winter 
in Greenland was the most rigorous known for 
many years. In two or three weeks in January, 
the thermometer, it appears, never rose higher 
than 454° Fahr. below zero, and the snow was 
very deep ; whilst in the spring the sea was filled 
with huge blocks of ice, and in June the snow 
remained everywhere very deep. In the course 
of the winter about 500 persons died of hunger. 
A note attached to the letter remarks that it tends 
to prove the observation made by several travel- 
lers, that, when the winter is mild in our climates, 
it is severe in Greenland, and, when mild in Green- 
land, it is severe here. Thus, whilst the Green- 
landers were supporting the dreadful cold described 
by Mr. Tayler, our last winter was anything but 
nigorous; but in 1829, when Europe suffered 
dreadfully from cold, the season was very mild 
indeed in Greenland. 
_ At Brumath, in the department of the Bas Rhin, 
in Alsace, exist a number of tumuli, and in com- 
Pliance with the desire of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Historical Monuments of Alsace, 
labourers have just been employed in cutting 
down one of the largest of them. According to 
an account in the local newspapers, there were 
discovered in this tumuli pieces of wood, a hatchet, 
aknife, a ring, and some other objects, all of Celtic 
origin, The tumuli are consequently the remains 
of a Celtic cemetery. The local antiquaries who 
have examined the things assert that the hatchet 
was not an offensive weapon for war, but, accord- 
ing to all probability, a religious utensil; they 
say also that the knife was employed in making 
sacrifices, : 

A letter has just been received from Madame 
Tda Pfeiffer, from Tanariva, in Madagascar, in 
Which she says that she is in good health, and has 
been extremely well received in the island. The 
day previously she had been invited to Court, to 
play on the pianoforte, and had given so much 
satisfaction that she was immediately presented 
with a quantity of fowls and eggs in recognition 
of her musical powers. 

From Gotha we learn that the Geographical In- 
stitute (the most celebrated in Europe), of the late 


heirs in the same spirit and with the same energy 


nounced, is to be carried on for the widow and 


as previously. 

In excavating the foundations for the bridge of 
the Italian Central Railway, the workmen found 
in the bed of the river Reno, near Bologna, a num- 
ber of rare old gold coins of Pope Leo III., Con- 
stantine V., Leo IV., Constantine VI., the 
Empress Irene, Duke Arigis II., and _ several 
others. 

The ‘New York Times’ contains an account of 
an attempt to cultivate the Holcus sorghun, or 
sweet reed of China, a plant yielding great abun- 
dance of saccharine matter, in New Jersey. It 
appears to have been successful, a great yield of 
syrup having been made, and confident hopes of a 
future production of sugar being entertained. The 
African variety of the plant is now being culti- 
vated in the Southern States under favourable 
auspices. A few years since an English gentleman 
of the name of Wray atteinpted to introduce this 
plant into South Europe and Algeria, but without 
success. 

The second volume of the Transactions of the 
Society for the Preservation of Monuments and 
Antiquities in Austria has just been published. 
It is beautifully got up, and the articles, which are 
contributed by some of the first archeologists in the 
empire, are well digested and most carefully pre- 
pared. 

Herr Arneth of Vienna is now occupied in writ- 
ing a history of Prince Eugene of Savoy, which 
will contain much, it is said, of new and interest- 
ing matter. The first volume is ready, the others 
will appear later. 





FINE ARTS. 





Kavanagh: a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated with Original De- 
signs by Birket Foster, Engraved by 
H. N. Woods. Kent and Co. 
Mr. Lonerettow has at length received the 
tribute which is now by custom payable to 
those poets and poetical writers whom large 
sections of the reading public in two nations 
delight to honour. ‘Kavanagh’ is a tale of 
quite sufficient celebrity to merit such a dis- 
tinction, and few stories by their style and 
peculiar qualities are better suited for the 
class of illustration here bestowed upon it. 
Mr. Birket Foster has attempted in this 
instance a number of figure subjects, agree- 
ably interspersed amidst the landscape com- 
positions which he produces with so prolific 
a pencil. The frontispiece introduces us to 
the hero of the story in his chamber in the 
tower, with the carrier pigeon entering one 
of the four oval windows. ‘The passion 
flowers grouped round the design point to 
the significance of this important incident in 
Kavanagh’s history. Far in the distance the 
hawk is sailing away. All this is elegant 
and picturesque in the highest degree. A 
wreath of roses and jessamines has been 
drawn with the most elaborate care by H. N. 
Humphreys, and engraved with extreme de- 
licacy, both of outline and shading, by Mr. 
Woods. Sunset is one of Mr. Birket Fos- 
ter’s characteristic designs — with a weird- 
looking dark mill, on its platform of worn and 
— timber, standing against a brilliant 
sky. 
Pie the rest of these vignettes, forty in 
number, we may select a few that seem 
to present the most striking points of in- 
terest. At p. 18 is a Lake, spangled with 
stars of water-lilies, and stretching away into 
the depths of a forest of overhanging boughs. 
This is charming without exaggeration or 
compilation of showy effects. At p. 41 is 


though out of the team of six horses the 
wheelers are going at full speed and the 
leaders scarcely moving. Some dogs at p. 
43 are sketched with much spirit. The first 
meeting of Kavanagh and Miss Vaughan 


at the taxidermist’s, is treated with a due 
sense of the importance of the interview. 
Indeed, the illustrations throughout have 
been most carefully and duly adapted to the 
circumstances of the story. At the head of 
Chapter XVII. the two friends, Cecilia and 
Alice, are represented with strict adherence 
to the original contrast of dark and fair, 
blooming and delicate, which the author has 
taken care to adopt; and this portraiture is 
preserved elsewhere, as may be seen in the 
two views of The Roaring Brook, where the 
figures are gracefully enough arranged, 
though rather in set attitudes. 

Of the rest, the scene with Miss Man- 
chester on the ladder, waving her paint-brush 
at Kavanagh, is the most effective. The 
figures have life, and by skilful distributions 
of light and arrangements of shadow, the 
whole sketch is piquant as well as pictur- 
esque. Landscape is still, however, the artist’s 
strong point, and we notice with pleasure a 
greater sobriety of aim, and less glitter and 
sparkle than in many former instances. Art, 
in many of these examples, is making its way 
in the place of mere artifice, anda greater 
yey and severity of taste is perceptible. 
Whether by accident, however, or skill, the 
general character of the designs is remarkably 
similar to that of the story itself. ‘ Kavanagh,’ 
like other writings of Longfellow, contains 
passages of the most carefully studied de- 
scription, where the simplicity of style aimed 
at is often a little laboured, and in other 
parts it unreservedly owes its interest to 
anecdotes and quotations taken from sources 
that were too familiar for an English writer 
to cite, except by the merest allusion. Some- 
thing very similar may be remarked of Birket 
Foster’s drawings, and thus a very appropri- 
ate union has been effected. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the wood engraver’s 
skill, which seems to have outdone all former 
effects in the delicate pencilling of smooth 
rounded surfaces in the smaller subjects. In 
America, as well as in England, this elegant 
book will doubtless share the popularity 
with which others of its class have been re- 
ceived. 





Kart WERNER, the best of German water-colour 
artists, is now exhibiting his beautiful works in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and gaining as much ap- 
plause there as he did a few years since in London. 
His greatest work is the Hmbarkation of Caterina 
Cornaro—it is an exquisite painting ; the figures 
are finely grouped, the faces full of expression, the 
colouring rich and harmonious, with a depth rarely 
seen in water-colour drawings. It measures eight 
feet in breadth, and the artist asks 2000J. sterling 
for it, a sum rarely obtained for any but oil-paint- 
ings. 
Those who have seen Moritz von Schwindt’s last 
picture, Zhe Emperor Rudolph von Hapsburg’s 
last Entrance on Horseback into Speyer, speak 
with enthusiasm of the beauty of the colouring and 
the grandeur of thecomposition. By chance, oppo- 
site to it, in the Art Union Exhibition at Stuttgardt, 
hangs a picture by Herr Pecht (who published two 
interesting volumes of Italian travels), representing 
The Entrance of the Austrians into Venice after its 
Capitulation in 1849. The critics, although they 
bestow great and well deserved praise on Herr 
Pecht’s picture, are nevertheless much in favour of 
Moritz von Schwindt’s grander work. 

A very large statue of the Virgin was inaugu- 
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tain at Valempoulitres, a distant village in the 
mountains of the Jura. Although the inhabitants 
of the place are very poor and not more than five 
hundred in number, they raised among themselves 
the sum of two thousand francs, which was suffi- 
¢ient to pay for the statue, which was executed by a 
young artist of the Jura named Mayard. ‘The 
maugutation ceremony was conducted with con- 
siderable pomp, first, by the assembling of all the 
villagers in the church, and after divine service by 
their marching in procession headed by a number 
of priests singing hymns ; after some prayers and 
a moving address by one of the priests, the statue 
was uncovered amidst the acclamations of the 
crowd. The site of the statue commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the plains of Burgundy, of the chain of 
the Jura, and in the extreme distance of Mont Blanc. 

The Lombardy papers announce the death of the 
sculptor Signor Labus, who was celebrated both 
as an artist and as a man. He founded at the 
Imperial Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Milan, a gratuitous school for instruction in the 
plastic arts, which has proved of the greatest value 
to the afflicted inmates. 

The first of the colossal statues which is destined 
to ornament the cathedral of Speyer, has been most 
satisfactorily placed in its niche above the prin- 
cipal entrance. It is by Herr Gasser, and repre- 
sents the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus in her 
arms. The statue is a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
and worthy of Herr Gasser’s well known and fully re- 
eognised powers both of conception and execution. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE appearance of a new comedy from the pen of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, at the Haymarket, on Saturday 
last, after considerable expectation, was an occa- 
sion of importance in itself, considering the in- 
creasing popularity of the author; and the event 
was rendered more interesting by the performance 
of the new artist, Miss Amy Sedgwick, for the 
first time in an original part. The reception both 
of the play and of the actors was most flattering. 
The outline of the story may be described as follows: 
—Harry Arneliffe (Mr.. W. Farren), a young 
gentleman of good expectations, a little blasé with 
the gaieties of London life, is amusing himself 
by fishing and sketching in the rural village of 

laizedale in Yorkshire. Amidst this scenery the 
first act is laid, the landscape being beautifully 
painted by Mr. G. Morris. Blenkinsop (Mr. 
Compton), Arneliffe’s valet, accompanies his 
master, and is allowed for atime to appear as his 
companion. The efforts of this worthy to ape the 
languid manners of a fine gentleman, his sighs for 
his newpaper and club, and his contempt for 
the Yorkshire “savages,” are given with irresis- 
tible humour. Whilst the gentleman’s gentleman 
is at breakfast at the door of a blacksmith’s shop, 
the village doctor, Boerhaave Botcherby (Mr. 
Buckstone), makes his appearance, and proceeds 
to frighten Blenkinsop out of his propriety by 
offering to spar with him. In the midst of this 
Bessy Hebblethwaite (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam), the 
maid of all work, brings news of a breakdown in 
the neighbourhood. Grazebrook (Mr. Rogers), the 
blacksmith, and Dr. Botcherby rush off to the 
scene, and return bringing with them some 
London fashionables, friends of Arncliffe, Mrs. 
Topham Montresor (Mrs, Buckingham White), 
Captain Loftus Chillingham (Mr Braid), and 
Sir Sowerby Honeywood (Mr. Chippendale). 
The doctor prescribes for Mrs. Montresor, who 
returns with her friends, and then in the course of 
an amusing scene between Blenkinsop and Tofts 
(Mr. Clark), the groom of the new comers, the audi- 
ence learns not only that Harry Arncliffe has been 
carrying on a flirtation with Grazebrook’s daughter 
Hester, the belle of the neighbourhood, but that 
by the death of an uncle, he, though he has not 
yet heard the news, has succeeded to a baronetcy 
and landed estates. The lovers are presently intro- 
duced : Arncliffe, in the heyday of rustic courtship, 
offers to carry her milking pail for the young 
beauty, when turning round he encounters the gaze 
of his London friends, and the satirical congratu- 














lations of Mrs. Montresor. This lady, who is a 
widow of fashion, being acquainted with Arneliffe’s 
accession of fortune, has her own designs upon him, 
and very soon contrives to alarm the simple coun- 
try girl with fears as to the honourable character of 
Harrys attentions. At this crisis, the doctor, who 
is also one of Hester's admirers, pleads his suit to 
her, but unsuccessfully, giving Hester an occasion 
to display the depth of her character and her high 
ideas of married love in a speech which is one of 
the points of this part of the play, and is well 
delivered by Miss Sedgwick. Arneliffe, still igno- 
rant of his rank, auguring well for himself from a 
soliloquy he overhears, succeeds better. He makes 
her an offer, and is accepted. This is a scene evi- 
dently requiring great skill and delicacy from the 
relative positions of the lovers, and is admirably 
balanced. When the news comes to Arncliffe of 
the death of his uncle, and the London friends 
expect he will retract his offer, to their sur- 
prise, Harry, now Sir Henry Arncliffe, renews his 
pledge before the whole village. Here the curtain 
drops amidst the joy of the old blacksmith and 
congratulations of neighbours; Mrs. Montresor is 
foiled ; the Doctor flings down his hat and pro- 
nounces Harry to be a trump after all ; whilst Mr. 
Blenkinsop in dismay declares his conviction that 
‘*we could not go lower.” The second act is at 
Arncliffe Manor, of which Hester, now Lady Arn- 
cliffe, is mistress, Bessy having been promoted to be 
her maid, The change from homely pursuits to 
high life begins to interfere with Lady Arncliffe's 
happiness and the comfort of her friends ; she gets 
up at six in the morning to practice scales on the 
piano, and tortures the irritable Sir Sowerby out of 
his bed by her elementary efforts in music. At 
length she throws off ceremony, flings open the 
window, and bounds out into the harvest field in 
her light morning dress, leaving her guests to wait 
an hour and a half for breakfast. Thereupon fol- 
lows a conjugal reproof from Six Henry, who 
preserves the fastidious tastes of a country host 
and gentleman, telling Hester that she must learn 
to sacrifice natural impulses to the manners of 
society. Matters are in this state when old Mr. 
Grazebrook suddenly arrives, and is introduced in 
his rough attire. Hester is in raptures at seeing 
her father, and is again warned against an unseemly 
display of affection before strangers. Amidst all 
this, the designing M7s. Montresor does not neg- 
lect the opportunity. Arncliffe begins to feel the 
returning influence of her fascinating manners, and 
Hester having broken upon them unseen in a close 
conversation between them, is tortured with jea- 
lousy. This feeling being detected, brings with it 
another reproof and lesson of worldly wisdom from 
her husband. Dr. Botcherby, however, again ap- 
pears. He has been promoted by Mrs. Montresor 
to be her ‘‘ body physician,” and by his powers of 
humour, in the hands of Mr. Buckstone, dis- 
plays to endless amusement the tricks and 
impostures of a charlatan. Sir Henry Arn- 
cliffe meanwhile finds himself under the attack 
of a hereditary disorder, and is recommended 
by his own physician to try the waters of 
Ems in Germany. Acting with M7s. Montresor’s 
advice, he determines to go, but does not commu- 
nicate his resolution to his wife, for fear of alarming 
her. The Doctor, meanwhile, who is Hester's 
staunch friend, has promised to get rid of her 
rival, and, by a formidable parade of medical 
‘* diagnosis,” suggests a German watering-place 
for his patient, in ignorance of Arncliffe’s arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Montresor jumps at the proposition, 
and pronounces for Ems without hesitation. But 
the two plans both come to the ears of Hester, 
who fancies the whole thing a concerted plot be- 
tween Mrs. Montresor and her husband. She is 
left in a fainting state by Sir Henry, who, igno- 
rant of the true cause of her grief, hastens on his 
tour as a matter of life or death. Then follows a 
scene of recrimination and defiance between the 
two ladies, in which the tempered weapons of 
irony and sarcasm at the command of the high- 
bred woman are for the present not unequally 
matched against the honest indignation of the 
child of nature, Act the third opens, not at Eis, 








mince, 
but at a watering place hitherto unknown to 
which owes its distinction to the talents of J, 


-Botcherby, and its actual existence to the lowin 


pencil of Mr. O'Connor. Seidlitz-Stinkingen wa; 
spring of the nastiest water in Germany, when ), 
Botcherby brought it into celebrity, increas, 
thereby the revenues of the Grand Duke of the 
ilk, and getting himself elevated into inspector ¢ 
the wells and springs of the principality, «p, 
territory,” observes the Doctor, “is not 

but the number of pumps it contains is enormoys? 
Here, amidst German booths, peasants, and gj. 
diers, he figures in a marvellous uniform aj 
cocked hat; here also is Sir Sowerby, in high 
dudgeon at everything ; Arncliffe, relapsing iny 
Anglo-German habits, with pipe, beard, aj 
shooting-jacket ; the dangerous Mrs. Monin, 
sor, and the ever-amusing Blenkinsop, A tip 
nic is proposed, but the party are surprise 
by the news of the expected arrival of a fir 
stranger, known as ‘‘die schéhe Englinderim,” 
who is supposed to have made conquest of the 
heart of the Grand Duke of Seidlitz-Stinkingen, 
Some elegant scandal passes amongst the English 
visitors about this story, and the ‘‘ adventures” 
is awaited with some curiosity, until after a variety 
of bye-play, Lady Arnecliffe herself bursts upon the 
astonished group. Hester again, but how change 
froin the Hester of old! She meets her husband 
with easy indifference in obedience to his rule, 
ridicules his uncivilized dress and habits, rallig 
Mrs. Montresor with more than her own persifay, 
makes Arncliffe mad with jealousy about the 
Grand Duke, and finally treats with coldness her 
old father who reappears on the scene. The tables 
are turned, and the country girl having studiel 
too closely the maxims of high society, exhibits to 
her friends their odious results in practice. Mr, 
Montresor proves to be An Unequal Match for her 
rival, and is driven from the field. An intercepted 
letter then reveals to Hester’s husband her rei 
innocence, the assumed mask is laid aside, and the 
play ends with Lady Arncliffe reappearing in all 
the simplicity and fondness of her real character, 
In the construction of this story, one ‘great defect 
is apparent—the improbability of Arncliffe’s leaving 
England for Ems without letting his wife know 
where he was going. The natural course woul 
have been to take her with him. If this be passed 
over as unavoidable, it must be owned that the 
dramatic contrast between Hester under the in- 
fluence of untutored feelings, and Hester as spoiled 
by artificial training, is most complete and artistic 
in a dramatic point of view. Each separate point 
in which her fresh sympathies had been wounded 
is brought to bear with telling force against her 
husband, and her triumph is complete. Still it 
would be hard to detect any definite moral purpose 
in The Unequal Match. It cannot be the evil of ill 
sorted marriages, for Hester and her husband are 
finally restored to happiness ; neither can it be the 
superiority of rustic habits over civilized life, for 
Lady Arncliffe awaking her guests at six in the 
morning, and Grazebrook entering a drawing-room 
in dirty boots, are not very attractive specimens of 
manners ; nor is the acquisition of the tone of good 
society held up to admiration, for Lady Aruelije 
employs her new arts only to defeat her rivals, and 
in all other respects shows them up to scorn and 
ridicule. We must look therefore at the comedy # 
a mere tale of modern manners, in which a few lead- 
ing characters, very clearly and delicately detined, 
pass through a number of interesting scenes, dr 
matically contrasted, but not intended to convey 
any distinct practical lesson. How far a drama 
thus constituted is artistically defective, it is pet 
haps not necessary to consider. If we turn to the 
machinery of the play, it will be found in all re 
spects most careful and finished. The dialogues 
are brilliant, and abound in smart repartees. There 
are many good hits : the doctor bringing the servant 
girl out of a fit of hysterics by a threat of “the 
actual cautery,” in the shape of a red hot poker, i 
a good though an old joke ; aad Mr, Blenkinsops 
objection to the sign of ‘The Busy Bee” for his 
public in Mayfair, on the ground that in that coll- 
munity the males get all the wax (whacks) aud 
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the females all the honey,” is worthy of that fan- 
tastical serving man. With respect to Miss 
Amy Sedgwick’s acting, upon which so much 
depends, as far as the public are concerned 
it is completely successful. The three different 
hases of her character have all been equally 
well studied, and are ably presented. The 
first scenes, those of the village, appear to suit 
her best; in the second act, at the manor-house, 
her idea of the character of Hester, as opposed to 
the accomplished Drs. Montresor, is not so clearly 
defined, and is executed with force rather than 
feeling: but in the last situation, the cool indif- 
ferentism of the woman of the world is given with 
energy and spirit. Mrs. Montresor, by Mrs. 
Buckingham White, is a finished piece of acting 
of the most complete kind, and Mrs, E. Fitz- 
william, as Bessy, exhibits admirably the amusing 
peculiarities of the class she represents. It is quite 
needless to say that the part of the Doctor, in Mr. 
Buckstone’s hands, is performed with constant 
care, labour, and infinite humour; and, though 
his character is somewhat anomalous, it is one of 
the main supports of the piece. The author’s 
mark was the class of English quacks that swarm 
at German spas, and the introduction of such a 
character upon the stage required a previous 
career of impudence and humbug. His only re- 
deeming point is his friendship for Hester. Mr. 
Compton, on the other hand, as Blenkinsop, has 
embodied such an idea of a valet on the stage as 
has rarely been seen, and must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It is a careful study, laughable indeed, 
but of the highest order of comedy, finished with 
the minutest care. Mr. Rogers as Grazcbrook 
has very little to do, but he dresses, looks, and 
talks the village blacksmith completely. The 
part, not difficult, but still important, of Arn- 
cliff, is well managed throughout by Mr. W. 
Farren, and Mr. Chippendale’s Si Sowerby is 
made up and talks like the incarnation of spleen 
and rheumatism. In all minor matters, the at- 
tractiveness of the piece is marked and decisive. 
There is an abundance of laughable incident in the 
mixed company of the German watering-place, the 
pretentiousness of the Duke’s little army, and the 
pompous importance of his physician. In this 
amusing caricature lies the main novelty of The 
Unequal Match, whilst in other respects the story 
displays only the well-known passions and im- 
pulses of human nature, under the accidental cir- 
cumstances of modern dress and manners. Where 
the piece is most refined in composition, there it is 
perhaps least satisfactory in one sense, from the 
want of a clear leading principle to be developed 
and enforced, But taking it with all its excellen- 
cies of smart writing, good acting and beautiful 
seenery, it promises to enjoy a permanent and tri- 
umphant success. 

The performances of Italian Opera Bujfa at St. 
James's Theatre are quite as remarkable and 
characteristic as the Bouffes Parisiens, which 
the London public have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing at the same house. On 
Tuesday evening the series commenced with Colu- 
mella, an opera by Vicenzo Fiovavanti, the son of 
acomposer of considerable celebrity in his time. 
The story of the libretto describes the love of 
Aurelio (Signor Colombo) for Elisa (Signora Fuma- 
gall), daughter of Dr. Bisticchio (Signor Galli), 
superintendent of a madhouse. In Auwrelio’s ab- 
sence Elisa listens to the suit of a soldier, Alberto 
(Signor Dordoni), to whom she becomes betrothed. 
Poor Aurelio goes distracted on discovering the 
loss of his beloved one, and the chief scene of the 
opera occurs during his insanity. Alberto ulti- 
mately gives up his claim upon lisa, who had 
really loved Aurelio, the unfortunate sufferer is re- 
stored to sanity, and the lovers are happily united. 
There is nothing comic in all this, the buffo element 

ing supplied in the character of Columella, the 
uithful attendant of Avrelio, who familiarly calls 
him Pulcinella, This amusing personage is repre- 
setited with energetic drollery by Signor Carrione, 
4 genuine Neapolitan buffo actor and singer. The 
humour of the Italian Pudcinella is utterly foreign 
to the Teutonic idea of the personage who is com- 





monly supposed to be his representative in our 
northern climes. The very dress is paradoxical in 
regard to any notions of humour. Clothed in a 
loose white linen suit, with a black mask on the 
upper part of the face, surmounted by a long felt 
cap, like the French bonnet de Pierrot, the doffing 
and donning of which formed a constant movement 
in the pantomimie action, Signor Carrione keeps 
the house constantly intent upon his mercurial 
movements, and sings with corresponding volubility. 
But the drollery is not of a kind likely to be very 
attractive to those unaccustomed to the traditional 
Pulcinella of the south. The most striking scene 
is that where Columella is surrounded by the maniacs 
in the yard of the asylum, who dance round him, 
and with mock imitations of a orchestra, sing in 
chorus part of the overture to Semiramide. This is 
very cleverly done, but the idea grates strangely 
on our ideas of fun. A bye-play goes on in the 
rivalry of Columella and Stefanelli (Signor Castelli) 
for the hand of Zlisa’s servant maid. A trio in the 
third act, when the doctor interposes in a quarrel 
between the rivals, is the most spirited and enter- 
taining piece in the opera, and is admirably sung. 
Signor Colombo has a fine barytone voice, and acts 
with much dramatic spirit. Of the other dramatis 
persone not much that is commendatory can be 
said. The music of the opera is lively and fluent, 
but with no great claim to originality. Here and 
there a bit of Rossini is taken up and expanded, 
while recollections of other composers frequently are 
forced upon the ear. This patchwork kind of com- 
position has no high stamp of musical merit, but it 
is well suited as an accompaniment to the bustling 
which forms so conspicuous a part of buffoonery 
operas of the class. (The more accomplished singers 
of the company we believe have not yet made their 
appearance, and the efficient orchestra, under the 
leadership of Signor Randegger, is competent todo 
justice to any music that may be attempted. The 
opera of Columella is worth witnessing, if it were 
only as a remarkable specimen of national enter- 
tainment, in which the buffo part appears the more 
singular from the melodramatic setting with which 
it stands contrasted, and Signor Carrione’s perfor- 
mance will be a thorough novelty to many who 


have only seen the regular comic operas of the’ 


Italian lyric stage. 

M. Jullien’s new fantasia, which he designates 
his ‘‘Indian Quadrille and Havelock’s March,” 
was received at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday 
evening with an enthusiasm proportioned to the as- 
sociations of the event more than the substance of 
the composition, though this is certainly one of the 
most ingenious and original of his works. The 
music has the merit of being elaborately descriptive 
andstrikingly characteristicof the theme undertaken, 
To the early movements such names as ‘“‘ Taza-ba- 
Taza,” and ‘‘Timbong Boorong,” suggest rude 
oriental melodies, which are cleverly introduced 
with sound of pipes, tom-toms, and other native 
instruments. The details of the composition are 
supposed to suggest large portions of Indian his- 
tory, the imagination being assisted by the graphic 
rhetoric of M. Jullien’s bill, which is a true curiosity 
in the broad-sheet literature of popular entertain- 
ments. ‘The song of the Muezzin leads to another 
period of eastern dominion ; but the grand effects 
are reserved for the fifth movement, which repre- 
sents a military campaign, ending in the triumph 
of the British army under General Havelock. 
Throughout the piece M. Jullien’s skill in arranging 
the orchestral instrumentation was conspicuously 
displayed, and the solos for Pratten, Lavigne, 
Sennenberg, and other performers, were admirably 
given. At the close of the piece the enthusiasm of 
the audience was wound up to a pitch unusual 
even at these monster concerts, by the announce- 
ment of the presence of General Havelock’s wife 
and family in the house. The long shouts of 
applause attested the depth of popular feeling in 
honour of the heroes of the east. 


A strange dramatic attempt is related in our 
Paris letters: — Fechter, a jeune premier who 
figured with éclat in the notorious Dame aux 


Camelias, came out a few nights ago at the Odéon, | 





as Tartuffe, in Molitre’s great comedy of that 
name. The difficult and odious character of the 
arch hypocrite was altogether above his powers, 
and he dressed it most grotesquely :—he conse- 
quently failed completely. But it is due to him 
to say that he took great pains in studying the 
part, and in trying to strike out originality from it. 
He also adopted a new system of mise en scéne, so as 
to make it more life-like and real. His innovations 
on the whole, however, were considered either 
puerile or unnecessary. Our letters say that M. 
Edmond About, who, as our readers are aware, is 
the most charming tale-writer of the day, has just 
concluded not fewer than three new plays—one, a 
comedy, in five acts, entitled the /mpassé ; the 
second, a drama, in three acts, based on his novel, 
‘Germaine ;’ and the third, a drama, also in three 
acts, taken from his very clever story about Greece, 
‘Le Roi des Montagnes.’ The three pieces have 
been presented to three Parisian theatres, and 
it is not impossible that they may be produced 
about the same time. 

Of all the ‘Professors’ of magic and legerde- 
main, the German, Herr Wiljalba Frikell, Physicien, 
or Physician, as the advertisements have it, to the 
Russian Court, is the most remarkable, on account 
of the slender apparatus with which he undertakes 
the most extraordinary feats. In fact, he professes 
to have no apparatus, his visible furniture being 
confined to a small table and two cane-bottomed 
chairs. Out of a hat handed from the audience, 
an interminable series of articles is produced, and 
the hat itself having been demolished, is suddenly 
replaced in renovated condition on the head of its 
owner. With pigeons and pistols and glasses a 
succession of bewildering tricks are played, without 
the attention of the spectators being diverted from 
the performer by the display of apparatus or the 
movements of assistants. Certainly Herr Frikell 
is an adept in the art of legerdemain, without the 
usual aid of complicated mechanical contrivances, 

A very interesting, but at the same time painful, 
dramatic representation was given the other even- 
ing on the Hamburg stage. It was the last ap- 
pearance on the boards of a highly respected, in- 
deed eminent comic actor, a Herr Julius Caspar, 
who was on that evening to take at the same time 
his benefit and leave for ever of the stage. Herr 
Caspar is almost blind, and has in consequence, 
after trying every means to recover his sight, been 
obliged to give up his profession, and is thus de- 
prived of all means of support. It was a touching 
sight to see the half-blind artist groping his way 
across the stage, and to hear the thunders of ap- 
plause of the worthy Hamburg public, who cer- 
tainly did their best to cheer the poor actor in his 
difficult task. The play was Benjamin seeking his 
Father, and the house was filled to overflowing, 
many of those present having paid large sums for 
their places, in order to increase in a modest and 
unobtrusive way the benefit of the poor artist. A 
collection has been opened in Hamburg for Herr 
Caspar, who has within the last few months lost 
his wife, and has been left with a family of chil- 
dren to struggle with blindness and bereavement. 

A new opera, called Margot, in three acts, com- 
posed by M. Clapisson, on a libretto of M. de 
Saint Georges and M. de Leuven, has been pro- 
duced at the Théitre Lyrique at Paris. The plot 
is very simple ;—it turns on a poor village girl 
falling into sundry tribulations, one of which is 
being suspected of stealing money, and another of 
being frail, and coming out of them happily, with a 
marriage to a village swain in prospect. The 
overture is a sort of imitation of the various noises 
and cries of a farm-yard early in the morning, 
but without vulgarity or commonplace. The first 
act contains some pretty morceaux, the most 
admired of which is a duo. The principal feature 
of the second act is a grand fantasia, called the 
Language of Flowers, sung by the prima donna, 
and in the third act is an air of great beauty and 
originality. The opera displays throughout con- 
siderable freshness and talent, and was not un- 
worthy of the’ applause which, as a matter of 
course, it obtained. Madame Carvalho supported 
the leading part so ably as toadd to her reputation. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Linnean.—WNov. 5th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Walter Lawry Buller, Esq. ; 
W. C. Hood, Esq., M.D. ; William Lauder Lind- 
say, Esq., M.D. ; John Lubbock, Esq.; Buxton 
Shillitoe, Esq. ; and Francis Cornelius Webb, Esq., 
M.D., were proposed as Fellows. In addition to 
the very numerous donations to the library and 
museum received during the recess, the Secretary 
announced that Mr. T. C. Janson had kindly pre- 
sented to the Society another pair of Cabinets for 
the reception of its collection of fruits and seeds ; 
for which liberal donation the special thanks of the 
Society were ordered to be returned. Mr. James 
Yates exhibited a fine specimen of the fruit of 
Passiflora quadrangularis, from his garden at 
Lauderdale House, Highgate. Dr. Berthold See- 
mann read a report, addressed to the Secretary, 
of his mission, as representative of the Linnean 
Society at the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Montreal. The 
thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to 
Dr. Seemann for the readiness with which he had 
undertaken and the ability with which he had 
executed his mission. Read, Ist, a ‘Notice of the 
Occurrence of Phyllosoma commune on the Coast 
of Cornwall,’ by Jonathan Couch, Esq. 2nd. ‘On 
the Agamic Reproduction of Aphides,’ by Thomas 
Henry Huxley, Esq., F.R.8. 





Rorat Institution. -- Nov. 2nd. — William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice- 
President, in the chair. Captain James; Drew, 
the Rev. Allen Trevelyan Cooper, M.A. ; and 
Charles William Lancaster, Esq., were elected 
Members. The Presents received since the last 
Meeting were announced, and the thanks of the 
Members returned for the same. 


Syno-Ecypr1an.—Nov. 10th.—Dr. J. Lee in 
the chair. A number of curious and valuable an- 
tiques, as also some original papyri recently 
brought from Egypt by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
were exhibited. Mr. Bonomi, and afterwards 
Mr. Sharpe, gave descriptions of the pyramids, 
the locality in which they stood, and of the tombs 
and other remnants of antiquity in their neigh- 
bourhood, illustrated by the panoramic view taken 
from the great work of Lepsius. These descrip- 
tions were followed by an interesting discussion, 
more particularly in reference to the comparative 
age of the different pyramids of Ghiza, in which 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Dr. Hodgkin (recently re- 
turned from the east), Dr. Hewlett, Dr. Camps, 
and others, took a part. Dr. Bell exhibited two 
lithographed Genealogical Plates of the royal de- 
scents of the XXII, and other Egyptian Dynas- 
ties, intended to illustrate a forthcoming transla- 
tion of a work by Dr. Lepsius. Several donations 
were announced, among others a German transla- 
tion of Mr. Sharpe’s History of Egypt, by Dr. 
Jolowicz, Thomas Sopwith, Esq., and Sir Charles 
Nicholson were elected members. 





Zoouocicat.—Nov. 10th.—Mr. Gould exhibited 
and described several new species of birds from 
various parts of the world. He commenced by 
calling attention to three species of Australian 
birds collected by Mr. Elsey during the recent ex- 
pedition under A. C. Gregory, Esq., from the 
Victoria River on the N. W. coast to Moreton Bay ; 
two of these birds were of especial beauty and in- 
terest—viz., a Psephotus and a Malurus. The 
former is allied both to the P. pulcherrimus and 
P. multicolor, but differs from either, among other 
characters by the rich yellow mark on the shoulder; 
and the Malurus is distinguished from all other 
members of its genus by its larger size, and by the 
beautiful lilac circlet which adorns its crown. The 
third bird alluded to is a species of Petroica, allied 
to P. superciliosa, a bird discovered by the late Mr. 
Gilbert in the neighbourhood of the Beiderkin 
Lakes, and which with the present would admit of 
separation from the other species of the genus. 
For these birds Mr. Gould proposed the following 
names—Psephotus chrysopterygius ; Malurus coro- 





natus ; Petroica cerviniventer. The next species to 
which he directed attention was a new hawk, be- 
longing to the genus Spilornis, and which differs 
remarkably from the S. undulatus, or Bacha of the 
continent of India, and the S. holospilus of Ma- 
nilla. For this bird Mr. Gould proposed the appel- 
lation of Spilornis rufipectus. It was obtained in 
Macassar by Mr. Wallace. A new Bullfinch of 
typical form was described under the name of Pyr- 
rhula aurantia. For his knowledge of this pretty 
species Mr, Gould was indebted to the researches 
of Dr. A. L. Adams, of the 22nd Regiment, who 
killed it in the Western Himalayas. For a new 
Motmot, Mr. Gould proposed the name of Mono- 
tus equatorialis, This is a large and robust spe- 
cies, and differs from all others in the broad spatu- 
late feathers of the breast tuft. It was obtained 
at Ardudona, near the equatorial line in the Audes. 
A very fine Odontophorus, remnarkable for the rich 
chesnut red colouring of its under surface, received 
the appellation of Odontophorus hyperythrus. For 
this bird Mr. Gould is indebted to the Messrs. 
Verreaux, of Paris, who obtained it in a collection 
from Santa Fe de Bogota. Mr. Sclater read a note 
on an unnamed Parrot now living in the Society’s 
gardens, and on some other species of the same 
family, M. Auguste Sallé having called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the white-fronted Parrot of 
San Domingo, commonly regarded as the imma- 
ture state of Chrysotis leucocephala, is in truth 
quite a different species from that bird. It may 
be distinguished at once by having no red on the 
throat, and a narrower white frontal band than the 
true leucocephala, which is from Cuba. M. Sallé, 
who has had ample opportunities of observing this 
bird ir its natural state, is quite confident as to its 
distinctness. Under these circumstances Mr. Scla- 
ter proposed to call the San Domingo bird, which 
has not yet received a specific designation, Chiy- 
solis Salli, as a just tribute to one who has made 
such extensive discoveries in the natural history of 
the New World. Mr. Sclater also read a paper on 
a collection of birds received by M. Sallé from 
Southern Mexico, in which he described a new 
species of Diplopterus, under the name of D, ex- 
cellens. The author’s attention was called to this 
bird by M. Jules Verreaux, whose experienced eye 
is ever active in distinguishing new species. At 
the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Sclater observed 
that M. Sallé had, at his request, drawn up a 
list of birds met with by him in St. Domingo, to- 
gether with some interesting observations on their 
habits. He had taken some pains in the verifica- 
tion of the nomenclature of M. Sallé’s list, and 
added a few observations on the range of the spe- 
cies. The Secretary read a paper by Sir John 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., on a: new species of 
Siphonognathus, which he characterized under the 
name of S. argyrophanes. The Secretary exhibited 
to the meeting drawings of the Honduras Turkeys 
and a pair of very young Pumas now living in the 
menagerie. The meeting adjourned to the 24th 
instant. —— 

CuemIcaL.—Wov. 5th.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
President, in the chair. A paper was read, by 
Messrs. Warren de la Rue and Hugo Miiller, ‘On 
some Constituents of Rhubarb.’ The authors 
showed that the deposit which generally takes 
place in freshly-made tincture of rhubarb consists 
principally of apo-retin, but also contains erythro- 
retin, pheo-retin, and chrysophane. Benzol was 
strongly recommended as a solvent for extracting 
chrysophane from the residue of the process for 
making tincture of rhubarb, or from the deposit 
which takes place in the tincture, or from the 
crushed root itself after maceration with water. The 
authors succeeded in separating from crude chryso- 
phane an entirely new body, ‘amodin,’ crystallizing 
in fine mono-clinic prisms of a deep orange colour. 
When apo-retin was acted upon by nitric acid 
there resulted a nitro-acid closely resembling, if 
not identical with, chrysammic acid—a product 
hitherto obtained only from aloes. A paper was 
furnished by Prof. Pettenkofer, of Munich, ‘On 
the Volumetric Determination of Carbonic Acid 
in the Air.’ A bottle holding about six pints, and 
having its exact capacity noted, is filled by means 





maemo 
of bellows with the air to be examined, A defn; 

measure of lime-water of known strength jg then 
introduced to absorb the carbonic acid, and th 
amount of lime-water in excess finally determined 
by a standard solution of oxalic acid. The method 
is calculated to give very rapid and apparent} 
exact results, due corrections being of ¢ ) 


es ourse Made 
for variations of pressure and temperature. 


GEoGRAPHICAL.—Nov. 9th. — Sir Roderick | 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The Diplon 
of the Society, as Corresponding Member, wa 
presented to Dr. Livingstone, amidst general 
plause. Lieutenant P. Blakestone, Lieutenant 
Brine, R.E., Colonel H. Cartwright, Lieutenant 
A. Gilmore, J. R. Elsey, M.R.C.S., late surgeon 
of the North-Australian Expedition, Frederick § 
and William H. Humfray, and Edwin Willian 
Esqrs., were elected Fellows. The Presiden; 
announced the publication of Dr. Livingstone 
work recounting his travels in Africa, which might 
be fairly reckoned as the most remarkable feature 
of the year in geographical science, affording ast 
did in the most graphic manner a clear insight 
into the character of the countries traversed, the 
manners and customs of the natives, with the phy: 
sical features, commercial resources, natural pro- 
ducts, and varied information of the different parts 
visited ; and what rendered the work still more 
important and valuable to geographers, was the 
fact of all the points being determined by accurate 
astronomical observation. The attention of the 
meeting was then called to the first volume of the 
‘ Proceedings of the Society,’ the eleventh number 
of which has just been issued, and completed the 
volume. The Chairman dwelt upon the advantage 
the members derived from being furnished by this 
publication with early information with regard to 
the subject brought before the Society, and finally 
read an extract from letters which had been re- 
ceived from Captain M‘Clintock and Captain Allen 
Young, off Greenland, reporting the progress of 
the Franklin expedition. The papers read were: 
—1. ‘ Additional Notes on the North Australian 
Expedition under Mr. A. C. Gregory,* by Mr. 
Thomas Baines, Artist to the Expedition.’ Mr. 
Baines stated that, after accompanying Mr. Gre 
gory in some of his journeys in the Victoria, he 
was sent with the Tom Tough to Coepang, in 
Timor, for provisions, with orders to rejoin the 
exploring party at the Albert River, in the gulf of 
Carpentaria. On reaching Coepang the schooner, 
which had received some damage in the Victoria, 
was condemned by the Dutch authorities, and 
proceeded to Sourabaya for repairs ; but shortly 
after the mainmast gave way, and another vessel 
was hired. Calm and contrary winds delayed the 
return voyage so much that Mr. Baines, fearing 
Mr. Gregory might suffer for want of supplies, 
took the boat with two volunteers, and left the 
Brigantine off New Year Island, hoping to reach 
the rendezvous more speedily. Bad weather, 
however, prevented his arrival before the vessel, 
which had already been there five days, and letters 
buried near the river stated that Mr. Gregory, 
not meeting as he expected with the Jom Tong 
had started for Moreton Bay ; the messenger con- 


sequently sailed for Sydney, which he reached on ” 


the 31st of March, 1856. Mr. Baines’ paper was 
illustrated by a large diagram, and a number of 
beautiful paintings, illustrating in the most com- 
plete manner the character of the country about 
the Victoria River and other islands to the north- 
west of Australia, as well as the more important 
events of the expedition ; and the paper was ac- 
companied by articles of native manufacture, chiefly 
from the leaf of the fan palm, collected by him in 
Timor, 2. ‘Late Discoveries in the Country to 
the North of Mount Serle,’ by Assistant-Sur- 
veyor-General, G. W. Goyder, in command of the 
South Australian Expedition. Communicated by 
the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, F.R.G.S. 3. 
‘Results of Dr. Vogel and Corporal Maguires 
Astronomical Observations in Central Africa, com- 
puted at the Map-room of the R.G.S.,’ by Mr. 





* A very proper place for Hind« transportation. 
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George, R.N. 4. ‘Notice of the Expedition to 
Bast Africa under Captains Burton and Speke.’ 
GrorocicaL.—Nov. 4th.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair.—Robert White, Esq., of 
West Cowes, was elected a Fellow.—The President 
announced that the notice read from the chair at 
the previous meeting (June 17) had been with- 
drawn by the proposer, and he read for the first 
time a notice duly signed and substituted for it.— 
The following communications were read :—1l, 
On the Correlation of the Permian and Triassic 
Rocks of the Vicinity of Heidelberg, between the 
Odenwald and the Schwartzwald, and those of 
Central England,’ by E, Hull, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 
The author first referred to the Memoir, by Mur- 
chison and Morris, in the eleventh volume of the 
Society’s Journal, on the Palzozoic rocks of the 
Thiiringerwald and the Hartz, for the special de- 
scription of the Permian formation in that part of 
Germany ; and, as these deposits appear to be 
comparable, almost stratum for stratum, with those 
of England, Mr. Hull sought for a similar cor- 
relation at Heidelberg, when on a visit there this 
autumn. He referred to Dr. Leonhard’s ‘Geognost. 
Skizze von Baden,’ 1846, for descriptive details of 
the geology of this locality. lmmediately over- 
lying the granite at Heidelberg is a red breccia of 
porphyry and granite, upwards of 200 feet thick, 
which is the “ Rothe-todte-liegende” of the Oden- 
wald, being similar to that rock in Thuringia 
and other parts of Germany, and comparable with 
the trappoid breccia of Worcestershire. It is of 
local origin; the parent rock-masses being still 
seen in the neighbourhood. Beneath the Wor- 
cestershire breccia, however, is a set of red marls 
and sandstones, not occurring in the Odenwald, 
but probably present in the Thiiringerwald. The 
origin of this breccia is in Germany associated 
with volcanic phenomena ; and, according to Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, it is of glacial origin in England. 
(See ‘Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ vol. xi. p. 187.) 
Over the Heidelberg breccia lies a great mass of 
Bunter sandstone, upwards of 1400 feet in thick- 
ness. It is throughout of a nearly uniform com- 
position ; and, except that it contains but compa- 
atively few pebbles, it is much like the ‘‘conglo- 
merate beds” of Lancashire and Cheshire. ‘The 
author considers that, from its uniformity of 
composition, and consequent indivisibility into 
subdivisions, and from its resemblance to the 
above-mentioned member of the New Red Sand- 
stone of England, this red sandstone of Heidelberg 
belongs wholly to the Upper Bunter (Bunter- 
Landstein) of Triassic age ; and that none of it is 
referable to the Lower Bunter (Bunter-Schiefer) 
which Murchison and Morris have shown to 
belong to the Permian series. In England the 
Bunter is divisible into three groups, viz. :—l. 
The Upper Variegated Sandstone ; 2. Conglome- 
tate Beds ; 3. Lower Variegated Sandstone. But, 
though it may appear to consist of three members, 
whilst that of the Odenwald would seem to be in 
this respect imperfect, yet the author thinks that 
the two districts in question present but one con- 
temporaneous formation. Mr. Hull treated of the 
Muschelkalk, next overlying the Bunter, in a few 
words, it being absent in England. Of the suc- 
ceeding formation, or Keuper, the author stated 
that a true parallelism may be traced in the order 
of succession of the beds of this formation in 
England and around the flanks of the Odenwald. 
inst, or lowest, are grits and shales, about 100 
feet thick, with a calcareous breccia of local origin, 
mn which a fragment of Bunter sandstone has been 
met with, These beds are parallel with the ‘‘ water- 
stones” and Keuper breccia of Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, and Cheshire, and form the Lower 
euper Sandstone. Evidences of unconformity 
tween the water-stones and the Bunter in 


with Poridonomya minuta of England. A con- 

siderable thickness of variegated shales, with 

gypsum and hematite, covers the Upper Sand- 

stone. In conclusion, the author dwelt upon the 

quasi-triassic aspect of the Permian formation, with 

its two argillo-arenaceous groups and intermediate 

calcareous band, as pointed out already by Sir R. 

Murchison, and as shown in a synoptical table by 

which the paper was illustrated —2. ‘On the Ex- 

tinct Volcanoes of Victoria, Australia,’ by R. Brough 
Smyth, Esq.,C.E., F.G.S. The district in Southern 
Australia in which lavas, basalts, and other evi- 
dences of recent igneous action are found, extends 
from the River Plenty on the east, to Mount 
Gambier on the west. Its extreme length is 250 
miles, and its extreme breadth about 90 miles. 

The following were enumerated and described as 
the most distinctly marked crateriform volcanic 
hills:—1. A hill near the source of the Merri 
Creek, on the dividing range, about 25 miles 
nor:h of Melbourne, and already described by Mr. 
Selwyn, the government geologist. 2. Mount 
Atkins, about 1500 feet above the sea-level. 3. 
Mount Boninyong, adjacent to the Ballarat gold- 
fields. 4, Larne-baramul, or Mount Franklyn. 
5. Mount Rouse. 6. Several crateriform hills 
around the Lake Korangamite, and the often coni- 
cal hills known as the Stony Rises. 7. Tower Hill, 
between the town of Wornambool and Belfast, and 
close to the coast. In the last-mentioned instance 
the scorie have been found by well-sinkers to over- 
lie, at the depth of sixty-three feet, the original 
surface of the ground, covered with coarse grass, 
such as that now found growing; and among 
this dry, but not scorched grass, the workmen are 
said to have found some living frogs. Over nearly 
the whole extent of Victoria there are masses of 
intrusive basalt, in some places columnar, breaking 
through both the granite and the palzozoic strata, 
and occasionally through the overlying tertiary 
(miocene) beds also. Extensive denudation has 
destroyed the probable overlying portions of these 
old basaltic outbursts, both before and after 
the tertiary period. A newer series of eruptive 
trap-rocks, sometimes as dense and hard as the 
older basalts, but more frequently vesicular and 
amygdaloidal, pierce the older tertiary, and also the 
post-tertiary beds, or the later quartzose and auri- 
ferous drifts. These newer basalts and lavas were 
probably erupted at a period when considerable 
areas, both north and south of the main coast-range, 
were submerged, and the lavas cooled rapidly, and 
not under very great pressure. These eruptions 
do not appear to have disturbed the tertiary beds, 
which are usually found nearly horizontal. After 
these newer basalticlavas were eruptedand denuded, 
and after the deposition of the overlying pleistocene 
drift, some of the volcanoes were still active (though 
not so energetic as previously), emitting porous 
lavas and pumice; and at a still later period vol- 
canic ash and scoriz, such as that which rests on 
the ancient humus at Tower Hill, and that of 
Mount Leura, in the Korangamite district, was 
thrown out when the igneous force was almost 
exhausted. Mr. R. B. Smyth pointed out the 
interest attached to the extinct volcanoes of Vic- 
toria, as connected with the great volcanic chain 
extending from the Aleutian Islands to New 
Zealand ; and concluded with some observations 
on the recent occurrence of earthquake movements 
in Southern Australia, and on the evident uprise 
of the coast-line, as having reference to the pro- 
bably not yet exhausted force of the volcanic foci 
of that region. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—July 10th.—Rev. R. Main, 
Vice-President, in the chair — (continued). 9. 
‘ Note on the Star recently discovered in the Tra- 
pezium of the Nebula of Orion,’ by M. Abbadie. 
When writing on the 21st ult. to Admiral Man- 





England are not wanting, though not so strong as 
those of the unconformity of the Lower Keuper, 
and the muschelkalk of the Odenwald. A series of 


Sypseous shales and marls about 150 feet thick sepa- | 
Tate the Lower from the Upper Keuper Sandstone. | 


Thelast, about ten feet thick, contains plant-remains, 
and are similar to the so-called Keuper sandstone, 





ners, to thank him for getting the ‘Monthly 
| Notices’ sent to me, I informed him of the dis- 
covery of a ninth star in the trapezium of the 
nebula of Orion, made by M, Porro in Paris with 
| his 52-centimétre refractor. I then called it the 
| eighth star, having overlooked the star H_ disco- 
| vered by Herschel (Sir John, I believe). I then 





invited other astronomers to search for and con- 

firm the new discovery. Father Secchi has now 

made the following communication, which I trans- 

late from the extract of his journal, dated February 

10, 1857: —‘‘ Air excellent ; the sixth star (H) 

of the trapezium is not visible, although the at- 

mosphere is beautiful. Why? In place of it, I 

think I see a small star in the centre of the trape- 

zium.” The Roman astronomer then says that, 

like M. Porro, he found great difficulty in seeing 

the stars D" and D’. He takes the latter for 

the companion of H, which Sir J. South had al- 

ready mentioned as a double star. 10. ‘On the 

Variability of 30 Herculis, by Josh. Baxendell, 

Esq. In October and November, 1855, 30 Her- 

culis was almost invisible to the naked eye, even 

on the finest nights; and the mean of several 

comparisons with other stars, made at different 

times, gave its magnitude = 5°9. It is now, how- 

ever, a conspicuous ,star, and not less than 4°9 

magnitude,—the mean of several nights’ estima- 

tions since June 18 being 4°85. Professor Arge- 

lander rated this star 5°6 magnitude, or less than 

v, 52 and 42 Herculis ; but it is now brighter than 

any of these stars. On the other hand, it appears 
from the ‘Radcliffe Observations’ of 1851 that it 
was of the 4:°8—-5°0 magnitude at the end of June 
and beginning of July of that year. It is very 
probable, therefore, that its light is subject to pe- 
riodical changes; but the observations hitherto 
made are not sufficient to afford even a rough ap- 
proximation to the length of the period. The red 
colour which is so common amongst the variable 
stars (especially those of long period) is also very 
decided in this star. 11. ‘ Discovery of two New 
Planets,’ by M. Goldschmidt. I have the plea- 
sure to announce the discovery of two new planets 
(the forty-eighth and forty-ninth) which I made 
on the same evening—viz. the 19th of this month. 

Whilst I was engaged in observing the 48th, I 
neglected the investigations relative to a star 
which had vanished in the vicinity of « Aquarii, 
but late in the evening my attention was directed 
to a star which turned out to be the planet. On 
the 20th and 21st I found that it had shifted its 
position, whereupon I took its place microme- 
trically, and have the honour to communicate the 
results. 12. ‘Observations of Comet IV. 1857, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Padua,’ by Dr. 
Virgilio Trettenero. 13. ‘Ona Method of Finding 
the Distance of a Planet from the Earth,’ by Pro- 
fessor De Gasparis. 14. ‘Simple Method of 
Finding the Focal Length of small Convex Lenses,’ 
by the Rev. T. W. Webb. ‘The determination of 
the focal length of a small convex lens is a matter 
of considerable difficulty, at least in the hands of 
an amateur. Not only is the process of direct 
measurement a delicate and somewhat troublesome 
one, but the result is not satisfactory, as it is com- 
plicated with uncertainties arising from the amount 
of spherical aberration, which with a large angle 
of aperture may have a considerable effect ; from 
the thickness of the lens ; and from the difference 
of the measure from the centre and from the mar- 
gin of the posterior surface. ‘These difficulties, it 
is true, are avoided, as to the usual object of such 
measurements, by the employment of the dyna- 
meter, or any equivalent contrivance by which the 
focal image is measured instead of the focal length ; 
but, as these optical means are not always at hand, 
it may perhaps be of some use to explain a mode 
of measurement practised by myself very success- 
fully more than twenty years ago. The requisite 
apparatus, if it can be so termed, will be described 
in its original simplicity ; a little ingenuity would 
easily improve it: but even in its first rude trial 
it was found adequate to its object. Three pieces 
of cork are perforated by a knitting needle, so as 
to slide along it. To the centre one is attached, 
in a vertical position, and with its axis parallel to 
the knitting-needle, the lens to be measured ; in 
each of the others is inserted a piece of a sewing- 
needle, with the point uppermost, and having its 
length so regulated that a line joining these points 
would pass, as nearly as may be, through the centre 
of the lens. The cork discs carrying these needles 


are then moved backwards and forwards, till the 
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inverted image of the one needle’s point, formed 
by rays passing through the lens, is seeti coin- 
cident and equally distinct with the other needle’s 
point, when both are viewed at once through a tole- 
rably strong magnifier applied to the eye, and directed 
towards the lens. Then, if the needle-points are 
sensibly equidistant on each side of the lens, a 
condition which can be quite sufficiently attained 
in the course of a few trials, it is evident that they 
occupy the conjugate foci, and the distance be- 
tween them being carefully measured with com- 
passes, will be, as a very simple proposition in op- 
tics will show, four times the amount of the focal 
length of the lens for parallel rays. The apparent 
defect of ths method is the uncertainty whether 
the points, when the image of one is formed close 
to the other, are equidistant from the lens, the 
setting of which, or its form unless equally convex 
on each side, may render actual measurement un- 
satisfactory. A brief and simple calculation, 
however, founded upon Cor. 3 to Prop. xlv. of 
Wood's Optics, will show that any uncertainty in 
the focal length for parallel rays arising from this 
source of error would be so small in proportion to 
the corresponding change in the relative position 
of the conjugate foci, that the needle-points would 
be obviously and unmistakeably out of their proper 
places, that is, at very sensibly unequal distances 
from the lens, before the resulting focal length 
would be materially affected. On the other hand, 

the advantages of this method are easily to be re- 
cognised. All errors «re eliminated which arise 
from spherical aberration, the thickness of the 

lens, or the difference between the length of the 

marginal and that of the central ray ; and the 

quantity actually measured, being four times 

greater than the final result, introduces into the 

latter a microscopical precision ; while the actual 

process of measurement requires nothing but a 

careful eye, a steady hand, and a little experience, 

to ensure a degree of accuracy quite sufficient for 

all practical purposes. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

The Rev. Prof. Callan, ‘On the Electro-Dyna- 
mic Induction Machine.’—After stating that he 
had discovered the induction coil in 1836, that in 
1837 he had devised an instrument for getting a 
rapid succession of electrical currents from the 
coil, and that thus he had completed the coil in 
1837, asa machine by which a regular supply of 
electricity might be furnished, he said that he 
would lay before the Association the results of 
a long series of experiments on the induction 
machine. The first of these results is a means of 
getting a shock directly from the armature of a 
magnet at the moment of its demagnetization, by 
using, not a solid piece of iron, but a coil of very 
fine insulated iron for the armature of an electro- 
magnet, between the poles of which the coil would 
fit. When the helix of the magnet is connected 
with a battery, the armature is magnetized on 
account of its proximity to the magnetized iron; 
and when the battery connexion is broken, if the 
ends of the insulated iron wire be held in the 
hands, a shock will be felt. The second result is 
the discovery of the fact, that if iron wires be put 
into a coil of covered copper wire the ends of 
which are connected with a battery, and if another 
coil be connected with the same battery, the quan- 
tity of electricity which will flow through the latter 
will be greater when the first coil is filled with 
iron wires than when they are removed. The third 
result is, a core for the primary coil, which consists 
of a coil of insulated iron wire, and which has five 
advantages over all the coresin common use. First, 
there is no complete circuit for any electrical cur- 
rent excited in any section of the core, because all 
the spirals of the coil are insulated from each other, 
and no spiral returns to itself. In the common 
cores, even when the wires are covered with thread, 
there is a complete circuit for every current in- 
duced in each section of every wire, Secondly, 
the currents in the various sections of the iron do 


section of every wire are opposed by the currents 
flowing in the surrounding wires. Thirdly, in the 
iron coil all the currents in the various spirals flow 
in the same direction, and form one strong current, 
which may be used by connecting the ends of the 
coil with any body to which we wish to apply its 
force. But in the common cores all the currents 
in the sections of each wire remain within the 
wires, and cannot be used. Fourthly, the effect 
of the condenser on the currents produced in the 
iron core can be ascertained when an iron coil is 
used, but yet with the common cores. By using 
an iron coil*as a core, it is found that the con- 
denser increases the intensity of the currents 
induced in the core. Fifthly the ends of the 
iron coil, used as a core, may be connected with 
the coatings of a Leyden jar, and then the sparks 
from the coil are diminished in length, but in- 
creased in brightness. By the use of cores con- 
sisting of coils of insulated iron wires, electrical 
currents of considerable quantity and intensity 
may be obtained. These currents of quantity and 
intensity may answer for working the Atlantic 
telegraph, and for producing the electric light. 
Besides the cores just described, and the common 
core, Prof. Callan used three other kinds of cores— 
viz., a flat or elliptical bundle of wires ; a core made 
by coiling uninsulated iron wire on an iron bar; 
and a core consisting partly of a bundle of iron 
wire, and partly of a coil of insulated iron wire. 
The fourth result of his experiments is a new mode 
of insulation, in which imperfect insulation is used 
when imperfect insulation is sufficient, and perfect 
insulation is employed where such insulation is 
required. The advantage of this mode of insula- 

tion is, that each spiral in the secondary coil is 
brought nearer to the other spirals, as well as to 
the primary coil and core, than it can be in the 
common method of insulation, without at all dimi- 

nishing the efficiency of the insulation. A coil in 
which the secondary wire was iron, and insulated 
in the manner described, was shown to the meet- 

ing, which, with a single cell, 6 inches by 4, gave 
sparks half an inch long without a condenser. 

The insulation of the large condensers made by 
Prof. Callan, in which the acting metallic surface 
of each plate exceeded 600 square feet, gave way 
before the coil which he exhibited was made; and, 

therefore, he could not say what the length of the 

sparks would be with the aid of a condenser. But 

were a condenser of the proper size to have the 

effect of increasing the sparks in a thirty-fold 

ratio, as in M. Gassiot’s great coil, the length of 
the sparks produced by Prof. Callan’s coil with a 
single cell should be 15 inches. The outer dia- 

meter of the coil was about 4 inches, its length 20 

inches, and the length of the secondary coil about 
21,000 feet. The fifth result is, a contact-breaker 
in which the striking parts are copper, and which 

acts as well as if they were platina. The sixth 

result is a mere explanation of the condenser, 

which is confirmed by the effect of the condenser 
on the electrical currents produced in the core. 

The last result consists in the discovery of some 

new facts relating to the condenser, from some of 
which it follows, that the ordinary mode of making 

the condenser is defective; for condensers are 

generally made so that the entire surface of each of 
the metallic plates must act. But the condenser 

for every coil should be constructed in such a way 

that a small, or a considerable part, or the whole, 

of the surface of each plate may be applied to the 

coil. For a large condenser which would make 

the effect of a coil excited by a single cell less than 

it would be without a condenser, will increase the 

effect of the same coil when it is connected with a 

battery of 10 or 12 cells. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 
(Concluding Notice.) 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Mellvaine read a paper ‘On 
Arrow-head or Wedge Inscriptions.’ 
Professor J. P. Lesley made some remarks upon 
the ‘Ethnological Bearings of certain Architectural 
Forms.’ He claimed that all architecture was 





not oppose each other; but the currents in each 
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the deluge—the ark, the mountain, aud Sa 
and illustrated the relations between all forms 
architecture and that idea. He drew from this 
conclusion that evidence everywhere existe oft, 
belief of the ancients in a deluge, and of the rel 
gious veneration with which they regarded th 
event, although geology hast furnished no 

that such an occurrence ever took place at the ting 
indicated in the scriptures. He believed that 1p 
oe should be attached to archits, 

ure, its relations being, in his opini 

mythological. 7 ae 

Professor Wilson, of Toronto, read & paper 
Hugo Reid, ‘On a Universal Language,’ whid 
was pronounced unscientific, and greatly attacks 
by several leading men. 

Professor W. M. Gillespie, of Schenectady, ‘ 
the Warped Surfaces occurring in Road Excary 
tions and Embankments,’ illustrated by models of 
coloured threads on pasteboard frames, J 
decided the nature of such a surface to be a “hy. 
perbolic paraboloid,’ and that the ordinary “pri. 
moidal formula” is exactly applicable to warped 
surfaces such as usually occur in nature ; and 
that the plane surface of a prism is in fact onlya 
special case of a warped surface. 

Professor John Leconte, of South Carolina (s- 
lege, gave an account of ‘ Preliminary Researches 
on the Alleged Influence of Solar Light on the 
Process of Combustion.’ He observed that most 
physicists have regarded as a fallacy the popular 
opinion that the influence of the sun upon fire tends 
to retard the process of burning, but that Dr, 
McKeevor had, after a series of experiments, come 
to the belief that the rate of combustion in the dark 
exceeds the rate in sunlight by from five to eleven 
per cent., while moonlight exercises no influence, 
After having repeated Dr. McKeevor’s course of 
experiments, with every precaution to guar 
against error, Professor Leconte was convinced 
that solar light exercises no sensible specific action 
on the rates of combustion, and that under equl 
circumstances they are precisely the same. Pro- 
fessor Leconte remarked upon the influence of 
barometric pressure, and the temperature, upon the 
rates of combustion, which are very decided. The 
presence of aqueous vapour also retards combus 
tion. 

Professor Hamilton L. Smith, of Kenyon College, 
Ohio. ‘An Improvement in the Construction of 
the Achromatic Telescope.’ He adopts a fom 
having correcting lenses at the middle of the tube, 
and he has discovered that a little crown-glass lens, 
introduced immediately behind the eye-piece, prv- 
duces a perfect correction for the colour of images 
not in the centre of the field. The corrections for 
spherical error and for the colour of the central 
pencil are produced by movements of the lenses at 
the middle of the tube. 

Professor Stephen Alexander of Princeton, New 
Jersey, ‘On some Special Relations of the Straight 
Line and the Various Orders of Curves,’ He 
stated the nature of ‘zero,’ and discussed the 
algebraical formation of the higher equations by the 
multiplication of linear equations and the geome 
trical interpretations of these results. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(R. Partridge, Esq, 
Anatomy.) 

South Kensington Museum, § p.m.—(H. Cole, Esq., C.B., 0m 
the Functions of the Science and Art Department.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. , 

Tuesday.—R. 8. of Literature, 2 p.m.—(Professor Christmas 0 
Antony and Cleopatra.) 

Statistical, § p.m.— (Samuel Brown, Esq., Report on the 
=m Statistical Congress at Vienna, September, 





Civil Engineers, 8 pm.—(Mr. G. L. Molesworth on the Con- 
version of Wood by Machinery.) , 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, 
Chairmaff of the Council, Address on the Opening of the 
One Eundred and Fourth Session.) tnevel 
Geological. —(Dr. J. J. Bigsby, F.G.S., on the Miners 
Characters, Extent, Relations, and Fossils of the Palwozole 
Strata of the State of New York.) 
Thursday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
Numismatic,7 p.m. . 
Chemical, 8 p.m. —(Mr. Mercer on a New Calotype Pro 


cess.) 
Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m. 


K, hy 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—G.A,H,, H.C, GC. MM. 
B,T,—received. 
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Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
F in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANIER. 8 coloured plates. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 1s. 6d., with Twenty Coloured Plates, 
OPULAR BRITISH CRUSTACEA, com- 
prising a Familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





4to.cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuantes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“Tn the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WeEsTMINSTER AND FoREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


pet STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. . 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“an admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAS. 

“ Asa cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.” —GvuarDIAN. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 

In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 

£7 12s. 6d. 
In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE, 
7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Established 1839. 
Trustees. 


John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman.—The Hon. Exior T. Yorxe, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W ttiiamM James MAxweELt, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. | Col. Sir Alexander M. Tulloch, 
William James Lancaster, Esq. K.C.B. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
At the recent division of profits the additions, compared with 
the premiums paid, ranged as high as 62 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





CMyr OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


Tae REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 

with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3ist December, 1857. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over later entrants, viz. :— 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. A larger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to participate. 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each"annual premium 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 31st of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

Accumulated life premiums £664,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company's 
agencies. 





ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
501. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 








Date of | Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 

| £s. da, 2 8. 4. £ada 

1820. . . | 52816 0 14 5 0 1638 1 0 
1825... 6 -} 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1630. « - -| 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835 a ae 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. « 2 of 12815 0 8413 0 1218 8 4 
WG. « «& «f 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 18 0 
1950... .{| 1000 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. - «| _ 15 00 1015 9 0 











And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—>—— 
HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s. 9d. 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Pxace, Patt Maui, Lonpoy, 8, W, 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


{By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTRYE, Secretary, 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1825. Constituted by special Acts 
of Parliament.- The Directors request attention to the close of 
the books for the present year, on the 15th of November next, 
with reference to the advantage of effecting assurances before 
that date. 

_The Sixth Division of Profits will be in 1860, and the fund to be 
dividea will be derived from the profits which may have arisen 
between 1855 and 1860. 

Those persons who effect assurances before 15th November, 
1857, will participate in the division of 1860, securing four years’ 
bonus, while they will be entitled to the division in 1865 to rank 
for nine years ; in 1870 for fourteen years; and so on, their claim 
increasing at each quinquennial period. 

The mode of division is essentially tontine, and the Directors 
confidently assert that no life assurance institution holds out 
greater advantages than the Standard to persons who, looking 
forward to long life, effect assurances fur the benefit of their 
families. 

The Company’s large accumulated funds are invested in the 
security of land and Government Securities. Its income con- 
siderably exceeds a quarter of & million sterling, and during the 
last TEN YEARS ALONE 8390 policies have been issued by the Com- 
pany, covering assurances exceeding in amount four and a half 
millions sterling. 

Sa Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 


Dervry-Governorn.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ELGIN 
and KINCARDINE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Orpinary Directors. 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Austin Friars. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billiter Court. 
JOHN SCOTT, Esq., 4, Hyde Park Street. 
Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, C.B. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 
JOHN H. PLOWES, Esq., 64, Broad Street. 
JOHN LINDSAY, Esq., 7, Portman Square. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Sec. 
London, 82, King William Street, City. 
Edinburgh, 2, George Street ( Head office). 
Dublin, 66, Upper Sackville Street. 
Agents in most towns of importance throughout the kingdom. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstasiisHep 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are £1,300,000, 
and the Income £60,000 per annum. 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 


or personal application to 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Friends of the Society, and the general public, are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year inevery Annual 
Bonus. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much larger 
quanties than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and 
Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode of pre- 
paration. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested by 
its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, by numerous spontaneous testimonials from distinguished 
members of the Faculty and scientific chemists of European repu 
tation, and since its introduction into this country, by the marked 
success with which it has been prescribed by the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 


OPINION OF 


C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq.,M.D.,F.R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of 
“Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 

“‘T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your 
Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who 
consider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinas of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is ient.” 





Sold onty in Impertac. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe JonGu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists in the Country. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis « 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
efficacious remedies for Bad Legs.—Mary Dixon, wife of 
Thomas Dixon, Fishmonger, Regent Parade, Harrogate, states 
that for five years she was confined to her bed with a bad leg, and 
was twice an inmate of one of the Leeds Hospitals, without 
obtaining any relief. She was told she must submit to amputa- 
tion. At this time she was induced to try Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills. and after persevering with them for the short space of 
ten weeks, was, to her great gratification, completely cured. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes~ 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 4, 
Guyidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta, 


























THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Important Novelty. 





Preparing for Publication, in one volume, octavo, illustrated with 20 double-vignette Photo-Stereographs, 


TENERIF F E, 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


R, 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE ASTRONOMICAL MISSION TO THE PEAK 
OF TENERIFFE IN 1856. 


BY CHARLES PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.A.S. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE IN MUNICH AND PALERMO, PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, AND HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 











PROSPECTUS. 


THE above Work contains such portions of the daily journal and personal narrative of the Astronomical Mission sent to the Peak of Teneriffe in. 1856, by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, as relates to the peculiar specialities of a residence on the flanks of a volcano, at a height of more than two 
miles above the level of the sea. 

The scientific observations and reductions having been sent in to Government in the spring of 1857, and by them communicated to the Royal 
Society, a wish was expressed by many friends of science, who had approved of the character and amount of the results, to know something more of 
the circumstances under which they were procured ; in order to judge, whether this mountain method—of eliminating the disturbing effects of the lower 
part of the atmosphere from astronomical observation—was a practical one; capable, as well as deserving, of repetition. To satisfy such wish the 
present Work has been written ; and will be found to contain, it is hoped, some novelty, if not interest, for the general as well as the scientific public. 


The Illustrations. 


The Publisher, anxious as the Author to put all the actual facts of Nature in the elevated regions that were visited, as completely as possible before 
the Public—has been earnestly at work for some time past, and has now succeeded in maturing plans for Illustrating the Letter-Press with a Series of 
Photo-Stereographs, which will be found to be neither more nor less than veritable reproductions of the scenes themselves. 

This method of Book-Illustration never having been attempted before, may excuse a word on this part of the subject. By its necessary faithfulness, 
a photograph of any sort must keep a salutary check on the pencil or long-bow of the traveller; but it is not perfect ; it may be tampered with, and may 
suffer from accidental faults of the material. These, which might sometimes produce a great alteration of meaning in important parts of a view, may, 
however, be eliminated, when, as here, we have two distinct pictures of each object. 

Correctness is thus ensured ; and then if we wish to enjoy the effects either of solidity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all the great 
painters, we have only to combine the two photographs stereoscopically, and those bewitching qualities are produced. Stereographs have not hitherto 
been bound up, as plates, in a volume ; yet that will be found a most convenient way of keeping them, not incompatible with the use of the ordinary 
stereoscope, provided it is glazed at the base with clear in place of ground glass ; and well adapted for a new form of the instrument, which the publisher 
anticipates being able to produce at a very moderate cost, under the name of the Book STEREOSCOPE. 

The following is a List of the Plates, which, though packed up between the flat boards of a book, will appear on examination to have all the 
solidity, and all the appearance of distance that the spectator could have acquired from viewing the scenes themselves :— 















List of Photo-Stereographs. 


















1, CuLminatiInGe Point oF THE Peak oF TENERIFFE, 12,198 FEET HIGH, SHOWING 9, BREAKDOWN IN AN OpsrpIAN Lava STREAM, ON THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE, AT THB 
THE INTERIOR OF THE TERMINAL CRATER OF THE MOUNTAIN. ALTITUDE oF 10,670 FrEt. 
2, Voucante “BuowixG-conz” 1x Onorava, ox THE Nortnern Coast or Tzwx- | 10- SPecrwen of Tux Matrars or Brace Lava, Neam Auta Vista. 
RIFFE. 11. Cuosz View or Atta Vista. OBSERVING STATION, FROM THE EastT—ALtiTUDs 
3. Peak or TENERIFFE FROM OROTAVA, ON THE NORTHERN Coast eee eae 
r . 2 7 7 12, Atta Vista OBSERVATORY, FROM THE NorTHERN Lava Riper. 
4, Tent ScznE on Mount Guasana, 8903 FEET nic. 13. ENTRANCE TO THE IcE-CAVERN, IN THE MaLPays oF THE PEAK OF TENERIFTE, 
5. SHEEPSHANKS TELESCOPE First ERECTED oN Mount Guasara, THE PEAK OF at THE Hzreut oF 11,040 FxEr. 
TENERIFFE IN THE DISTANCE, 14, Evpnorsia CaANARIENSIS ON THE SEA-Coast OF OROTAVA, 
7 15. NG@ Dracon TrEEsS AND Date Pam In A Cactus AR OROTAYS. 
6. CiirF anD Fioor or THE Great CRATER—8 MILEs In D1tameETER, AND 7000 FEET i , D = yee 0 aeadiane 
ABOVE THE SEA—UNDER Mount GuagaRA. 16. Younc Dragon TrEEs (Dracena Draco) NEAR OroTava, 
ss 17, DraGon Tree WALK at A Pavazzo NEAR ORoTava. 
7. poe are oF YACHT OBSERVING RapiaTion THERMOMETERS ON MoUNT | 18, CocurwEaL GATHERERS AT OROTAVA. 
19, Taz “Great Deacon TREK” at THE VILLA DE ORoTAvVA, 
8, TracnyTE Biocks on GUAJARA. 20. Trunk oF THE GREAT DraGon TREE. 





*.* The Book will be sold at the price of a GUINEA. 








LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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